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Two New Novels Well Worth Reading 


Lilian Bell’s Latest Story 


About Miss 
Mattie Morningglory 


In “About Miss Mattie Morningglory’’ Miss Bell has written a 
story which will be eagerly read by all lovers of wholesome fiction. 

It fairly teems with humor and pathos. Miss Mattie Morning- 
glory is a warm-hearted, impulsive little milliner, whose first affec- 
tions are centered on a worthless scamp, who has deceived and 
robbed her. 

The arrest and exposure of her sweetheart open Miss Mattie’s 
eyes to his perfidy and the subsequent shock sends her to a hospital 
where she adopts an orphan child to save her from an operation 
and in this act is laid the cornerstone of the beautiful love story 
of cultivated, fastidious Matthew McCabe and this gentle, inno- 
cent-minded old maid—a story through which Miss Mattie’s unsel- 
fish Christianity shines with a brilliancy which is reflected by all 
who come in contact with her. The plot abounds in surprises and 
is entertaining from the start. 


Net, $1.35 


Harold Titus’ Great Story of the West 


‘‘—-T Conquered” 


This is a rousing story of the new West; of Danny Lenox’s 
awakening to the fact that his crop of wild oats was a bit too 
vigorous; of his determination to throw off the hold of city habits 
and readjust himself by life in the open. It is a book which 
quickens the pulse beat and refuses to be sidetracked until the 
last chapter is completed, the last paragraph scanned. 


Net, $1.25 


At All Bookstores 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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THE J‘G°WHITE COMPANIES 


Financiers AX Purchasers 
Engineers e<\  ° Contractors 
Operators Se Managers 


of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 
43 Exchange Place.......... New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 





Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 


te American Exchange National Bank 
New York 
Total Resources over $100,000,000 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President : A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE C. HAIGH, Vice-President E. A. BENNETT, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President HUGH S. McCLURE, Ass’t Cashier 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass’t Cashier 


A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. 





| MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
8-26 


Serving hundreds of correspondents in all parts of the country has 
given the officers of this bank experience which will enable them to 
serve your bank satisfactorily. Your Pittsburgh business is invited. 


RESOURCES OVER 70 MILLIONS 
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THE UNION OF LONDON 
& SMITHS BANK, Limited 


Head Office, 2 Princes Street, LONDON, England 


STERLING 
Authorized Capital - - - - £25,000,000 


Subscribed Capital - - - - £22,934,100 
Paid up Capital £3,554,785 
Reserve Fund £2,150,000 
Deposit & Current Accounts 

31st December, 1915 - - - £46,080,541 


SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart. 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH 


Deputy Governor 


H. R. HOARE 


Secretary 


Governor 


H. H. HART L. E. THOMAS 


Town and Foreign Manager Country Manager 





The Bank has Branches or Agents in all the principal Cities 
and Towns in the United Kingdom, and Correspondents 
throughout the World. : $ : $ : + & F 





THE 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1834 
Head Office:— 


39 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 
($5= £1.) 


Authorized Capital 
Subscribed Capital - 
Paid up Capital] 
Reserve Fund 


$50,000,000.00 

- $43,750,000.00 
- $8,750,000.00 
$4,000,000.00 


30th June, 1914 


Amounts due on Deposit 
and other Accounts \ $204,944,960.00 


Cash in Hand, at Call, 
and at short Notice 


Investments 


Bills of Exchange,Advan- 
ces and other Securities 


\ $64,326,250.00 
$26,848,065.00 
\ $126,520,645.00 


The Bank has Upwards of 500 Offices in the Principal 
Cities and Towns of England, Wales and 
the Channel Islands 
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LONDON & SOUTH 


WESTERN BANK, LIMITED 
LONDON, ENG. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


Capital (Subscribed) 
Capital (Paid Up) - - 


$ 15,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,750,000 

148,000,000 


Reserve 
Total Resources 


The Bank’s Foreign Branch is specially 
organized for the representation of American 
Banks in England. Every description of 
Home and Foreign Banking transacted. 


Address: The Foreign Manager 
168 Fenchurch Street 
London, Eng. 





General Manager: H. H. HAMBLING 


LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Head Office, 5 Threadneedle St. 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 


30th JUNE, 1915 
Subscribed Capital - - $114,739,020 
Paid-up “ . + = 23,903,960 
Reserve Fund - - - - 20,000,000 
Deposits - - - += + 711,941,570 














































OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 















Foreign Branch Office, Finch Lane, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Cinnaforex, London. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Capital - - - - = §$ 5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits Cad - 9,911,000 


Deposits - - - - - = = = 267,015,000 
OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Poeitees 

SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 

EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President WILLIAM E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President CHARLES D. SMITH. Asst. Cashier 

ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 

CHARLES C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
FRANCIS L. HINE 





HENRY W. CANNON IANIEL C. JACKLING 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 


I 
JOHN J. MITCHELL F 
GUY_E. TRIPP Cc 
JAMES N. HILL 


RANK A. SAYLES 
HARLES M. SCHWAB 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 


Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals, on favorable terms, and shall be pleased 
to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


a the largest commercial 

business and having the greatest vol- 
ume of bank deposits of any State Bank or 
Trust Company in the West, this Bank 
employs the most approved, modern 
methods to insure the expeditious handling 


of the accounts of its city and out-of-town 
depositors. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President Reid, Mur- 





doch & Company. 


ARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and Capi- 
talist 


HENRY P. CROWELL, President Quaker Oats 
Company. 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. 


CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall Field 
state. 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK, President Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 


Capital and Surplus 


Established 
$10,000,000 oT 


SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate. 

JOHN S. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Com- 
pany. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Board of 
Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall Field & 
Company. 

ORSON SMITH, Chairman. 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, II, President Sprague, 
Warner & Company. 

MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
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6,646 Miles of 


Cast Iron Pipe 
in New York 


Yes sir, six thousand, six 
hundred and forty-six miles 
of Cast Iron Water and Gas 
Pipe. And some of it is one 
hundred years old and doing 
nicely, thank you! 

The Metropolis is a large 
and frequent buyer of 


Cast Iron Pipe 


For instance, the new high-pressure mains, 
alone employ 172 miles of it. And there is 
ample reason for its selection in New York; 
the numerous installations of Cast Iron Pipe 
during the last century have been most 
successful. 
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The wonderful endurance of the pipe and the 
fact that it shows hardly any depreciation 
after long years of service, are facts that carry 
considerable weight, whenever the pipe ques- 
tion presents itself. 
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Your city may well follow New York’s lead. 
The experimental days are over—Cast Iron 
Pipe is now conceded to be the logical buy. 
And any of the companies listed here will 
prove that to your satisfaction. 


Y 


L 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe and 
Fittings are independent of each other and com- 
petitors; inquiries may be sent to any or all of 
them with assurance of prompt and full response: 


Massillon Iron & Steel Co. American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Massillon, Ohio Birmingham, Ala. Lynchburg, Va. 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. James B. Clow & Sons Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Bristol, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Lynchburg,Va. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. Donaldson Iron Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 
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BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CAPITAL - ~ - $ 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS _. 1,000,000.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES ‘OVER 20,000,000.00 


; E. C. McDougal, President 
Laurence D. Rumsey . . Vice-President Robert K. Root . . . ° Vice-President 
John L. Daniels . . . . Cashier é Ralph Croy . ° Assistant to President 
Louis C. Olden . . © . Assistant Cashier Charles D. Appleby * .« » . Assistant Cashier 


WE INVITE YOUR BUFFALO BUSINESS 


The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


A Financial Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Banks, Bankers. 
Brokers, Investors, and General Commerce. 

















Subscription Price, $2.00 a. Year Entered at Chicago Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter 


PUBLISHED BY 
RAND McNALLY & CO. st Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Rates Furnished upon Application 
Copyright, 1916, by Rand McNally & Co. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


changed from time to time. It is unreasonable to expect any piece of 

legislation to be perfeet, much less a banking act that departs so far 
from the old established system in this country as that one did. The work- 
ing out of a reasonably perfect system must be a matter of evolution and 
not revolution. The bill to amend the federal reserve act, recently intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Owen, if enacted into law, would be the 
fourth amendment to the act since the law was put on the statute books 
Dee. 23, 1913. These amendments, particularly the one now proposed by 
Senator Owen, represent the mature revision of a law which was more or 
less hastily enacted, and under conditions of political tension, a revision 
which has been made necessary by actual experience. 


| HAS been a recognized fact that the federal reserve act must be 


Some of the Changes Proposed 


The amendment pending in the Senate is a long one and revises no less 
than three important sections and adds three more to the act. Substantially 
these changes are in accordance with the recommendations of the Federal 
Reserve Board in its last annual report. They rectify such errors in the 
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original bill as have manifested themselves in the course of operations, and 
provide such additional legislation and banking powers as the system lacked. 

The sections to be altered are 13, 16 and 24. The additional sections 
provide for banking corporations authorized to do foreign banking business: 
confer authority upon national banks to own stock in foreign banking cor- 
porations and authorize national banks to operate domestic branches. The 
important changes in section 13, aside from modifying the character of 
deposits with the reserve banks, and the elimination of the words ‘‘with a 
waiver of demand notice and protest by such bank’’ in rediscounting notes, 
ete., of member banks, are the extension of the acceptance privilege by 
member banks to domestic transactions and the granting of authority to the 
Federal Reserve Bank to discount such acceptances. 

Domestie acceptances must not have more than six months to run; must 
have shipping documents attached or be secured by warehouse receipts, ete. ; 
no member bank being allowed to accept for one person or firm, whether 
on foreign or domestic transactions, more than 10 per cent of its paid up 
capital and surplus, ‘‘unless the bank is seeured either by attached docu- 
ments or by some other actual security growing out of the same transaction 
as the acceptance.’’ As in the case of the foreign acceptances, the reserve 
bank ean only discount the domestic acceptances when not of more than 
three months’ sight, and are indorsed by at least one member bank. 


Provide for Advances to Member Banks 


Reserve banks may make advances to member banks on their promissory 
notes for not exceeding fifteen days, secured by paper rediscountable or 
purchasable by Federal Reserve Banks, or by pledge of United States bonds. 

Section 16 is to be amended by extending the collateral security which 
reserve banks can put up with their local federal reserve agents to include 
drafts, bills or bankers’ acceptances rediscounted or purchased under the 
provisions of sections 13 and 14, or with the approval of the Federal Board, 
the collateral security may be gold, or gold and such notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange or bankers’ acceptances. Gold thus deposited as collateral is to 
be counted and included as part of the 40 per cent reserve which the reserve 
banks have to hold against outstanding notes. This reason for counting gold 
in the hands of the agent as part of the bank’s reserve has already been 
explained in this column. It is a more economical treatment of the gold 
holdings, which are now rather wastefully handled. 

Section 24 deals with loans on real estate, enabling a national bank to 
loan on such property within 100 miles. A loan on farm land may extend 
to five years, but on purely real estate for not longer than one year. 

The authority for organizing banking corporations to do a foreign busi- 
ness is rather broad in scope. Among the more important features, it may 
be mentioned that the head office must be in the United States, but the 
corporation may open branches anywhere outside; it may hold stock of other 
corporations chartered in this or other countries; it must have at least a 
capital of $1,000,000, the majority of the stock to be held and owned by 
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citizens of the United States. No national bank or other member of Federal 
Reserve Bank can subscribe for an amount of stock exceeding 10 per cent 
of the paid up eapital and surplus of the subscribing bank. An important 
feature is the exclusion of the scope of the Clayton anti-trust law to such 
corporations, both in respect of stock ownership and the matter of inter- 
locking directors. 

Stock ownership in such foreign corporations is made legal to national 
banks possessing capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more. 

As regards domestic branches, national banks in a city of more than 
100,000 inhabitants, with a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more, may 
establish branches within that city. National banks located elsewhere may 
open branches in the same county under approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


FRANCE’S MOBILIZATION OF AMERICAN BONDS 


N LINE with England’s plan, France has undertaken a serious move- 
ment to utilize the securities held by its nationals to aid French 
exchange. The plan presumably is to borrow securities and utilize them 


through French banking institutions as collateral for loans in neutral coun- 


tries. M. Ribot, the French Minister of Finance, has issued a eall to holders 
of securities of neutral nations payable to bearer to lend them to the govern- 
ment for use in guaranteeing exchange operations. The loans are to be made 
for one year, the holders reserving the right to negotiate the securities as if 
they were in their own possession. Securities of Holland, Denmark, Switzer- 
land and Sweden are, it is understood, to be utilized in the countries named, 
but South American securities are likely to be utilized, in connection with 
French holdings of American securities, as the basis of loans from American 
banks. If the present plan of issuing notes or bonds for distribution among 
American investors is carried out, it is not unlikely to mean the first step in 
an educational movement designed to make American investors acquainted 
in a practical way with investment securities of other countries. In this way 
American enterprise in the outside world will be furthered. 


NEW CHECK CLEARING PLAN EFFECTIVE 


HE Federal Reserve Board will put into effect June 15 its new plan 
for country-wide check clearing and collection. Under the plan the 
actual cost of clearing and eollection of checks will be assessed 

against member banks in proportion to their use of the system. The impor- 
tant features of the plan are: 

The Federal Reserve Banks will accept at par all checks from member 
banks, whether drawn against other member banks, non-member banks, or 
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An exception is made at the outset in the case of cheeks 
drawn against non-member banks which cannot be collected at par. 

All checks thus received from member banks will be given immediate 
credit entry, although amount thus credited will not be counted as reserve 
nor become available until collected. 

In order to enable member banks to know how soon cheeks sent in for 
collection will be available, either as reserve or for payment of checks drawn 
against them, time schedules will be furnished to member banks. 

The actual cost without profit of the clearing and collection of checks will 
be paid by the Federal Reserve Bank, and assessed against the member 
banks in proportion to their sendings, 

The whole plan is based on generally accepted principles under which 
clearing and collection plans have long been operated. A Federal Reserve 
Bank will not debit a member bank’s reserve account with items forwarded 
for collection until the remittance of the member bank in payment of such 
items shall have had time to reach the Federal Reserve Bank. 


DEATH OF FREDERICK E. ACKER 





ILE many friends of Frederick E. Acker will learn with great regret 
of Mr. Acker’s death at noon, May 7, at his apartment at Fifty-fourth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, New York City. He died after an 

illness of about ten days, which began with a severe attack of the grippe 

and developed into pneumonia. Funeral services took place at the chapel at 

Eighteenth Street and Eighth Avenue, New York City, Thursday morning, 

May 11, and were attended by many of his New York friends. 

Mr. Acker was born at Tomah, Wis., March 7, 1863. At the age of 25 he 
came to Chicago and entered the employ of the First National Bank, advancing 
through various steps in that institution to the position of note teller. 

In 1891 he left the First National Bank and entered the employ of Rand 
MeNally & Co., as manager of the Rand MeNally Bankers’ Directory. This 
position he held until 1906, when he decided to change to a traveling posi- 
tion in the same department. He held this position from that time until his 
death. ; 

There is probably no man in America more widely or favorably known 
personally to the bankers in the larger cities and towns. His extremely 
courteous and gentlemanly bearing and his cheery disposition made him a 
favorite with all those with whom he came in contact. Generous almost to 
a fault, popular with all ages and classes, loyal to his employers, a hard 
worker with a brilliant mind—his loss is one that will not easily be repaired 
and the memory of him will live long in the hearts of his many friends. 


WILL THE WORLD’S BANKS SUSPEND 
GOLD PAYMENTS? 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


(Article Two) 


ILL there be, upon the cessation of hostilities in Europe, 
the inevitable aftermath of war, a struggle for possession 
of the world’s stock of gold, of grave import to the peoples 
of the various countries? And will the nation with the largest 

stock hold such a balance of power as will give it control of the destinies 
of those who survive the awful conflict? Lf gold were the master and not 
the servant of trade one might answer yes. but the bank intervenes! 


The Money the Bank Makes 


We cannot doubt that new forms of international banking will come 
into use to lessen the extremes of this possible warfare. This, indeed, is 
the glory and the good of banking—that it furnishes the money of trade, 
the cheeks and drafts which form the means of domestic and even foreign 
exchange—a credit-money that appears as by magic, and as wondrously 
disappears, at the eall of commerce. 

3ut it must be admitted, that this, in a sense, will enhance the value of gold 
to its possessors. For, when all is written that may be, there comes a time 
in the adjustments of trade and credits, in the settlement of balances, when 
gold, a modicum of the whole money though it be, is the only thing that 
will suffice, the only commodity which will serve. 


The Indispensability of Gold 


Despite all theories, nothing has appeared to take the place of gold. 
And while it is true gold, in the nature of things cannot appear, and has 
not appeared, in an equal and even ratio with the expansion of commerce, 
still, with the machinery of banking to render its use, one may say, efficient 
and universal, it has been so infiltrated into the channels of trade as to 
successfully fill its needs—rapidly spreading itself over the earth, though 
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subject to sudden expansions and mysterious disappearances that have 
alarmed theorists as to its continued use as a standard of value. Gold, 
among all the metals has the density, weight, color, and malleability sufficient 
for use as money. In this sense it is still king in its own right. 


Barter Alone Could Make It Commodity 


It will be apparent that in the days of barter, if one people, tribe, or 
individual could have possessed the world’s stock of gold, at any period 
of history, its imperative use being the same as now, the power of easy and 
universal purchase would have been theirs. This owner of the world’s stock 
could have compelled sale at his own price—wherever the elements of time 
and distance and the indivisibility of products obtained. But the very 
nature of exchange by barter, or in kind, would have rendered such a econ- 
dition impossible. 


Paramount Money in Periods of Readjustment 


With the use of credit-money, as issued today through the instrumentality 
of banks, it is at this time a supposititious condition impossible. There is no 
known device which can successfully corner the gold of the world in this 
age. It flows with the flow of trade. And its seeming monopolistic power 
is forever curbed by our banks. And if one country held the entire 


stock today its continued possession would become a burden. And yet 
because it is the money of final redemption, and the world’s accepted standard 
of value, in certain temporary crises, in certain periods of readjustment, it 
becomes a prize which every people must strive for. 


The Compulsion of a World War 


Nothing within the view of man’s foresight could bring a crisis, could 
compel a greater readjustment, than an international war. And this is very 
plain. The foundations of credit are broken up. The stored-up labor of 
centuries is dissipated. Human energy is destroyed. Production almost 
ceases. And tremendous obligations are incurred in short periods. The 
remainders of trade congest in peaceful, or neutral, countries. Vast issues of 
bonds or some form of national credits ensue. The only name in which 
they can be uttered is gold. And thus a factitious value attaches to the 
metal in the uses of trade and public credit, that does not obtain in times of 
orderly production. The balances of exchange become sharper, larger, more 
definite. And nothing will pay but gold. The shining yellow metal forsakes 
the arts, and hurries into the vaults of the banks. 

Into such a cataclysm of inordinate, unnecessary and unnatural demand 
for gold have England and Europe fallen. Over domestic issues of national 
eredit this unwonted need hangs, a menace to the future. The coming 
absorption of American securities (payable in gold) is but an incident of 
the present. The slow strain and pull of this incessant demand for the 
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money of final redemption will affect the freedom of commerce, internal and 
external, of every state at war. The only thing that will minimize the effect 
will be an unparalleled revival of trade as sudden as it is universal. 


Industrial Crises Tend Toward Suspension 


But every nation which is now burning up the future labor of its people, 
destroying its accumulation of actual property, diminishing its power of 
uttering credit, and wasting both its substance aid its potential capital, will 
find this incessant drain of gold sapping its energies for a quarter of a 
century to come. To the actual burdens of war, this must be added. And 
it is not difficult now to conceive how in times to come, times which are 
likely to come, foreign industrial crises will occur when ‘‘specie payment’’ 
in the warring countries will have to be at least temporarily suspended and 
gold go to a premium. 


Reserve Stock in Mines Important 


It will not be denied that gold circulates first in the country which 
produces it. It means much to the United States that the mines of Colo- 
rado, California and Alaska pour their gold first into our domestie circula- 
tion. It means much to England that Australia and the Transvaal are under 
her dominion. And it must be admitted that next to governing a country, 
in the gaining a primal hold upon gold production, financing a country, 
especially its mines, is the next step after original possession. <A third step 
takes us into the realm of social economy, and we behold a saving and frugal 
people retaining gold and producing it from secret sources, as witnessed 
in France. 

So that if we contemplate a possible shifting of territorial boundaries, 
as a result of the present fearful conflict, the nation that obtains gold mines, 
will have a decided advantage from the new alignment. This may or may 
not happen—we are concerned in this inquiry only with the principles. Nor 
are we to forget that freedom of trade, freedom of the seas if you will, is a 
supreme factor in the question, although as we have before stated gold does 
not always flow in the direction or in the ratio of the balance of trade. 


Trade Restrictions vs. Free Credits 


And, further, as banking cannot proceed successfully in its international 
relations except in the safety and quiet of perfect peace, so it may not be 
able to perform its functions freely and fruitfully under excessive trade 


restrictions, such as may follow as a result of this war. Consequently, by 


every means which financial genius may possess, these warring peoples will 


conserve their stock of gold. And this will have its effeet upon production 


and prices, upon capital and labor, though in all of these the influences are 
complex and conclusions are not to be hastily drawn. 


In the United States, ‘‘specie payment”’ so called, once a bugbear, no 
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longer excites our interest. First the banks, and then the government freed 
themselves from its grasp. And this, we think, must be traced to the multi- 
plied and diversified use of credit instruments. The 10 per cent tax upon 
state bank issues stopped them, but it did not stop the continued growth 
of the banks. The customer’s check and the bank’s draft came, in time, 
to largely take the place of the bank’s note issue. Nor, as we believe, did 
the national bank note based on United States bonds, eliminate ‘‘specie 
payment’’ as a banking question, the work of the clearing houses and the 
more extensive and diversified use of bank credit instruments, as the cheek 
and draft, obviated the need. 


Confidence Necessary to ‘‘Cash’’ Payments 


But war is anomalous. Colonial currency became worthless as a result 
of the revolution. The war of 1812 caused a suspension of ‘‘specie’’ pay- 
ments, as did the Civil War. Nor could they be resumed until the channels 
of trade were free—until the security and peace of the country allowed 
the free use through independent and vigorous banks of the eredit instru- 
ments incident to their full operation. It is an axiom that like causes produce 
like effects. 


Federal Reserve Lessens Need fcr Gold Payments 


Today, the demand for gold in the settlement of domestic balances has 
been lessened by the accomplishment of a Federal Reserve System which has 
unified the banks, to an extent, and in principle at least, into a single 
clearing institution and yet left them free in their individual operation. That 
twelve districts are created in no wise affects the principle. The twelve 


reservoirs are connected by communicating pipes, which compels, after 
regional supply, according to need, the same general level in all, which 
makes for efficiency in operation. The fine points of gold as a basis for bank 
eredits has been enlarged, inducing, perhaps, as some fear, a danger of 
undue inflation, but minimizing the demand for gold payments in both 
ordinary and extraordinary times. 


Gold Stock, Not Standard, the Issue 


That the principles must tremble in war is indubitable. And so it must 
be with the foreign countries now at war. They cannot eat their cake and 
have it. They cannot use the same gold at home and abroad at the same 
time. And this must have a collateral effect upon us. So that we witness 
our own bankers conserving gold as never before; while at the same time 
the nations across the sea are uttering credits in enormous quantities, and 
thus weakening to the breaking point their power to maintain a gold basis 
at home, even causing some to believe that the gold standard is passing. 
But as this is so clearly independent of governments we may dismiss the 
question as irrelevant. 
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With any nation it is not the gold standard that ‘is the issue but the gold 
stock. War causes an unnatural drain upon the commercial body when it 
is least able to resist. That a gold sickness will sometime fall upon the 
fighting nations seems inevitable. What this will do is by no means entirely 
uncertain. It is an invisible influence but none the less powerful. Mainly, 
it will reduce the power and amount of commercial credit, which is capital, 
which is the means of enterprise, which is the cause of the employment of 
labor, which is the means of production of commodities, which bring hap- 
piness to the individual. P 

As to prices and wages, there are so many other factors entering into the 
problem that there is in the condition less cause for alarm. Over against 
the demand stands the world’s stock of gold. Over against the measure of 
that demand stands the banking system of every nation, with its international 
service, acting under a gold standard. 


A Battle for the Big Banks 


The contest for gold must primarily be a contest waged by the world’s 
great banking institutions. Governments ean do little but interfere. They 
will no doubt make new laws of trade which will become factors in the 
problem. But they cannot directly affect the flow of gold from country to 
country. for they have nothing to sell, and their coinage power is only a 
ministerial office, capable of oppression at home but powerless abroad to 
change either the gold standard or the gold stock, or the credit issues of 
trade builded thereon. Commerce makes its own laws. 


Ways to Ward Off Suspension 


Must it not be true, then, that a nation which can successfully devise a 
eredit system, as a part of its banking machinery, which will expand to meet 
this tremendous need; or which may suddenly become possessed of enor- 
mous quantities of bullion, as by mines in productive territory; or which, 
by the manipulation of a funding system, can so divide the strains of time 
as that its pull will not be harmfully felt, will soonest recover from the 
monetary effects of this disastrous war? Patriotism is an ameliorating fac- 
tor. The French savings are being drawn from their hiding places, and 
German loans are eagerly absorbed. 


Clearing Houses Lessen Need for Gold 


But France and the United States possess major portions of the world’s 
gold. England relies upon her predominant trade and her government 
bank. Russia has great quantities of the yellow metal in Siberia, but will 
the government mine it as a national industry? Germany, to this date, 
has lost almost none of her internal property, her stored-up labor in active 
industries, her genius for scientific invention and systematic trade procedure. 
Will her ecommerce after the war outstrip that of the other nations and this 
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advantage give her power to tide over the gold demand? Can her talents 
in banking, her aptness for substitution, obviate the effects of her colossal 
credits and her dire lack of the world’s gold stock? 

Time was, when the bank’s messenger carried a wallet of checks received, 
from bank to bank, and collected them over the counter, paying differences, 
when he could, in gold. Then came devices of convenience such as a sort 
of due-bill which another day might obliterate or increase, with stated days 
of settlement. Then came the clearing house, and a deposit of gold was 
made to do duty for all. This readier cancellation of indebtedness left little 
for gold to do in the payment of contemporary bankers’ balances. There 
forms over a wide territory of rapid growth a deluge of drafts, and the 
metropolitan bank became itself a huge clearing house, and today, compared 
to gold tranfers, the volume of credits thus cancelled is incomparable. 


International Bank Clearings 


And, if, now, there were established an international clearing house, book- 
eredits of the various member-banks (providing only there was continuous 
and wide-spread trade) could serve in a similar way a mighty work with- 
out the shipment of gold. But this would be complicated in peace, and could 
not function in war. A small world-stock of gold would suffice. The freedom 
and diversity of trade would equalize exchange, and the demand for gold 
need never become acute. For this institution, if practically possible, there © 


is at least no immediate hope, and the nations will continue to ship gold. 


National vs. Natural Control of Credit 


There arises, however, against this theory an insuperable barrier in 
the fact that production of the great staples bears no relation to territorial 
boundaries as now constituted and maintained by force of arms, but depends 
primarily upon the fertility of areas represented first by great river valleys 
and secondarily upon the mentality of races coupled with their industry 
and frugality. So that a permanent international gold pool while theoreti- 
eally efficient must be long of realization. But international banking offers 
an immediate and possible solution. English banks, to a large extent do 
the work today, but in a selfish way, and they are enabled to do so only 
because ‘‘the drumbeat of England encircles the earth’’ and she trades with 
more localities than any other nation. Certainly the United States is far 
from occupying a similar station. 


Banks Conservators of Gold Stock 


Meantime we are not without an illustration of the principle. We have 
seen come into existence a gold pool by the banks of this country, to form 
a base of exchange, when gold shipment against the selling of domestic 
securities can only be offset by the sale of foodstuffs and war munitions. 
The great question of the future in dealing with the coming gold demand, 
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then, resolves itself into a matter of more intimaté bank relations between 
the various trading nations, fostered and subserved by local representa- 
tion in the various trade or productive areas. 

And in so far as this stress will affect capital and labor in their natural 
relations and functions too much acknowledgement cannot be given to great 
banking institutions that stand guard over the people’s gold supply. In 
this behalf we give too little thought to the gigantic seaboard banks which 
handle our oversea trade. No combination of small interior banks can ever 
take the place of a single colossal institution capable of cancelling within 
itself these vast temporary credits that appear and disappear while goods 
are in transit and according to the needs of the time. And just as the ex- 
change of checks and drafts in a country town prevents the shipment of 
money to correspondents, so these big banks obviate the loss of oversea 
gold. 


When Suspension Saved the People’s Gold 


So complex and interlacing are our commerce and finance now that we 
cannot clearly perceive how the law operates. But a study of the early his- 
tory of New York banks will give a forcible illustration. When in the midst 
of a depreciated paper currency, the issues of unregulated and often irre- 
sponsible banks seattered over many States, a time of trade depression and 


national stress came, driving the specie of that day out of the country as 
a result of the Gresham law, and specie payment was threatened, and the 
associated banks of New York City announced that as a patriotic endeavor 
it was better to suspend specie payments and save the nation’s gold stock 
than to go on, their subsequent act of suspension was approved by the 


people. And our participation in a foreign war might bring this home to us 
even now. 


Duty Toward Great International Banks 


As a consequence, our national legislation should inure to freedom of 
action upon the part of all banks on the ground of their public benefit to the 
people at large. The day has happily gone by when the vaporings of po- 
litical opportunists can make capital out of our big banks. Upon them 
depends the even continuance of prosperous business, as domestic trade 
depends upon foreign. And as we have come to the issue of a greater 
foreign commerce so we must come to a just realization of master-banks 
by means of which alone foreign trade is possible. The big bank makes 
for a big foreign trade and that for a big country. 

The battle for gold must be fought by the big banks, chiefly by the sea- 
board banks; little banks, necessary and beneficial as they are to local trade, 
are powerless. Nor, as said before, has the national government a direct 
power for conservation, though its ministerial office is helpful, and its indirect 
power great. Nor need the spectre of financial war over the gold stock be 
raised as a menace.to continued growth in world-commerce. The minds of 
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our principal bankers are as keen and as trained as those of any country. 
They have perfected the science of independent, or pure, banking, as a 
business, far beyond that of other nations that have incorporated a central 
bank into their governmental organization. 


Need for Unison of Banks and People 


Our banks are for and by the people. And in their free democracy rests 
the outcome, as far as the United States is concerned, of the impending 
struggle. For the manipulation of the credit power of the people is in the 
hands of these bankers, alone. And they have no other reliance for sue- 
cess and service save in a knowledge of and conformity to the natural laws 
of commerce and finance. And to them must be left the wise solution of 
problems intricate in practice and recondite in theory. 

Too little does the layman appreciate the benefits of the combined action 
of our major banks, their tremendous transactions, another dependence of 
domestic trade upon their daily functioning. It is not too much to say 
that if the big banks of New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York, were to close their doors for a month, domestic trade as well as for- 
eign would come to a standstill. Not, bear in mind, only because the foun- 
tains of credit-capital would be sealed, nor beeause, also, the deposits of 
their customers could not be paid, but because the means of trade settle- 
ments, the function which is their peculiar province, the cancellation of 
indebtedness, would be lost. And the benefits of this public functioning 
costs the people at large, nothing, and preserves to them their gold stock. 


Discusses Probability of Gold Going to Premium 


Will gold go to a premium in foreign countries? It depends upon the 
successful efforts of their banks! Will gold go to a premium in the United 
States? Not if the big banks and the Federal Reserve System can pre- 
vent it! 


Editors’ Note:— Mr. Charles W. Stevenson will discuss in the July Issue:— ‘The 
Conservation of the Gold Supply.” 


FOR ‘‘PREPAREDNESS’’ REVENUE 


Charge fee for poetic licenses. 

Put a land tax on our lot in life. 

Revenue stamp to be placed on bonds of friendship. 

Ditto on deeds of iniquity and stocks of information. 

When excuses are invented compel the inventors to patent them and pay 
regular fee——Boston Transcript. 











GREATER CO-OPERATION NEEDED 
IN BUSINESS , 


BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


President of the National City Bank of New York 


N amount of capital invested, in number of people employed, in its 
importance to our economic life as supplying one of the chief necessi- 
ties, and in its growth and technical progress, the cotton goods industry 
is up in the first rank. I know of no group of business men who have 

made a better record for themselves, all things considered, than the cotton 
goods manufacturers of this country. They have built up the industry 
under serious disadvantages as compared with their competitors abroad. 
They have lacked such a permanent and experienced labor supply as their 
competitors have had; wages have been much higher and other costs have 
been higher. Notwithstanding these handicaps, we have the authority of a 
non-partisan Tariff Board for the statement that for many lines of goods, 
mill prices in this country in recent years have not been higher than in Eng- 
land, that in other lines the difference between mill prices here and abroad 
is much less than the difference in wages, and that generally speaking the 
effect of the protective duty has been, to quote their words, ‘‘not so much 
to add the duty to the domestic manufacturer’s price as to secure him the 
American market.”’ 


England Could Profit from Our Experience 


I saw a few days ago in an English newspaper a statement by an English 
manufacturer who had just returned from the United States, in which he 
expressed admiration for American cotton mill management, and declared 
that some of its methods should be adopted in England. There is abundance 
of evidence that American manufacturers, inventors and machinery-builders 
have made important contributions to the progress of the cloth-making art, 
and at this time, when nations are reflecting upon the value of industrial 
independence as they have not had occasion to do in a generation, all this 
testimony to the efficiency of our cotton goods industry is very gratifying. 
Aside from its dependence upon foreign dyes, it is upon a sound economic 
basis, and although it is easy to understand how the dye industry came to 
develop originally elsewhere, it is impossible to believe that the United 
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States will long allow the annual production of billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods to be embarrassed by the want of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 worth of 


dyes, when the dyes can be made out of materials that we have heretofore 
wasted. 


Need for Co-operation Is Very Great 


If there ever was a time for conferences, and for the cultivation of a 
spirit of unity and co-operation among American business men, and all 
classes of Americans, that time is now. We are not as yet in the war, and 
we hope that, without sacrifice of honor and self-respect, we may be able to 
remain out of it, but in no event can we escape the effects of it, and the war 
is so stupendous an affair in the world that those effects must be very great 
and far-reaching. 

The enormous demands upon our markets, and the abnormal changes in 
prices, are significant of the violent disturbance in economic processes that 
is taking place, and the fact that the changes just now are in our favor is 
not entirely reassuring. It would be worth something again to get back 
under a rule of order and certainty even though for the moment we are 
profiting by disorder and confusion. 

The first shock of the war was paralyzing to business in this country; 
the second effect was that of great industrial stimulus, and we are under 
that influence now. It is an extraordinary state of affairs when wages in the 
steel industry are advanced twice, 10 per cent. each time, within three 
months, with advances in the textile mills and other industries almost as 
great. They signify that all industry is on a shifting base, that we are 
riding on a tidal wave, and that we cannot tell where we will be when 
normal conditions are restored. 

The nations with whom our trade is most important are banded together 
in two groups, pledged to support each other at least to the end of the war, 
and beyond that nobody can tell what their economic alliances or economic 
policies will be. We know, however, that the passion for national strength 
and self-sufficiency has been everywhere strengthened, and that the instinct 
of self-proteetion will tend to keep the alliances alive. We may expect also 
that the control of economic conditions and policies will be more highly 
centralized than before ; in short, that trade and industry in these two groups 


of nations will be more highly organized and more harmoniously directed 
than before. 


Stress of Economic Competition Continues 


The stress of economic competition will not be lessened by the war. On 
the contrary, there will be in each country a greater incentive than ever 
existed before to recover lost ground and assure the national position. There 


will be a sharper spur upon effort, and a more strenuous demand for effi- 
ciency, in every industry, than was known before. 


many in the dye industry, which had its origin in England, has with tre- 


The supremacy of Ger- 
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mendous emphasis brought home to England the necessity for the applica- 
tion of science to industry and for more scientific instruction in the 
schools. 

The editor of a leading English journal, the London Statist, commenting 
upon the present agitation for a permanent economical alliance against Ger- 
many, gives blunt warning that ‘‘the domination of international trade by 
Germany can be ended only by other countries becoming at least as well 
educated in science as Germany.’’ I quote from his article further as 
follows : , 

‘Tt would be wearisome to catalogue all the branches of science in which 
the Germans are superior. It is more to the point to turn to ourselves. We 
had an immense advantage in practically a century’s start of Germany, and 
we are now crying out that in another half-century Germany has beaten us. 
The question is, Why and how? And the answer to that is simply dislike 
of science, disbelief in real education, and, lastly, mental indolence. We 
have kept up at the older universities a system of education which was estab- 
lished in the Middle Ages. And we flattered ourselves that the kind of teach- 
ing which suited the Schoolmen is also adapted to make Britishers supreme 
in the economie world of today. As long as we indulge in that folly, so 
long Germany will beat us, let us resort to what alliances and what treaty 
engagements we may please.’’ 


England Awakens to Her Own Inefficiency 


The trouble that the English government has had with her working people 
in the efforts to speed up the production of munitions for the use of their 
own sons and brothers in the trenches, has awakened the country to the 
inefficiency of its industries, and the weakness and danger of ignorance in 
the working class. The fact that in the face of the country’s supreme emer- 
gency, when the appeal for efficiency and devotion was never before so 
great, the consumption of liquor last year increased over the record of any 
previous year, also has made a profound impression and created an aspira- 
.tion for fundamental improvement in that respect. There will be after this 
war a more serious national effort to lift up and edueate the lower English 
class, and to increase its efficiency. 

All of this has bearing upon world industry. 


What will our own posi- 
tion be when the war is over? 


Our present prosperity is so exaggerated 
as to create apprehension, for we know that a passing stimulus which unset- 


tles the normal basis of all economic relations is usually more harmful than 
beneficial. 


The war unquestionably opens new opportunities to us. As far as eondi- 
tions outside of the human element are concerned, we should be in a better 
competitive position after the war than before. 
creased our wealth, reduced our indebtedness abroad and perhaps have 
reversed our position from a debtor to a creditor nation. 
much increased our productive capacity in many lines of manufactures. 


We shall have largely in- 


We shall have 
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Interest rates are likely to be at least as low in the United States as else- 
where, which has not been the case in the past, and taxes should be lower 
in view of the fact that the budgets of Europe will be doubled. And, finally, 
there will be the effect in Europe of the reduction of the working forces by 
death and disabilities, and the loss of indispensable, highly trained, technical 
men. These definite factors in the situation seem to favor continued develop- 
ment in this country and an expansion of our trade with other countries, 


When the Creative Force Will Count 


On the other hand, the human, dynamic, creative, elements in the situa- 
tion will be of more importance in shaping the developments of the future 
than the factors I have named. 


Capita! ean be readily shifted by the 
transfer of gold. 


American capital can be employed in Europe as European 
capital has been employed in the United States. 

The question will be where can capital be most advantageously employed 
for world-wide operations? We certainly have a better chance to connect 
up our industries with world trade and world development than ever before, 
but the fact that one man has had a better chance than another, or that one 
nation has had greater natural advantages than another, has never yet deter- 
mined the result of competitive struggle. We did not sleepily give up the 
manufacture of cotton cloth to England because she had advantages for it, 
but instead we have developed methods that have largely offset her advan- 


tages. 


What Will Be the Ultimate Effect on the People 


The vital question is, what effect will the experiences through which 
they are passing have upon the people of Europe, and what effect will the 
conditions now prevailing in the United States have upon us? If the experi- 
ence of Europe gives discipline and mental stimulus to the people, if it awak- 
ens new ambition and resolution, and develops a new national spirit of 
devotion and unity, the debts and taxes will not retard their progress. And 
on the other hand, if our people do not recognize the temporary character 
of our present prosperity, conserve its benefits to strengthen us in the 
future, and adapt ourselves readily to changing conditions, we shall be in a 
weaker position after the war than we were before, for we shall be upon 
an artificial level of costs, a level above the rest of.the world. 


We have to recognize that nature’s inclination to preserve the equilib- 
rium is against us. Nature is a great leveler. 


c 


She is averse to violent 
changes. She is conservative ; indeed she is the original reactionary, always 


swinging from side to side until the balance is restored. She gives her best 
training under adversity and privation and slily mixes the germs of weak- 
ness and degeneration with prosperity. The changes that she sanctions must 
be made by slow growth and under the play of all the adverse influences. 


We are fortunate in having such a variety of resources that we can have 


a great trade among ourselves. At this moment the swelling home demand 


would take almost the entire product of our leading industries. But the 
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proader the base under our industries the more stable they will be, and in 
many lines we have capacity far beyond our own regular needs. We cannot 
disconnect ourselves from the rest of the world. We must buy abroad an 
increasing volume of things that we can never economically produce, we 
must pay for them in goods, and it should be our ambition to pay for them 
in finished goods which represent the higher achievements of labor rather 
than in raw materials. 


Variety of Resources Our Bulwark 


The cotton goods industry is based upon a raw material of home produc- 
tion; and much the greater part of our huge production of that raw material 
goes abroad for manufacture. Rapid as has been the growth of cotton 
manufacturing, particularly in the Jast fifteen years, the expanding home 
market has taken about 95 per cent. of the goods produced. The total 
amount of cotton goods exported by all the manufacturing nations in the 
last year of normal trade, 1913, was approximately $1,250,000,000, of which 
the United States, producing most of the raw cotton, contributed $54,000,000, 
or less than 5 per cent., and these are our highest figures for the exports of 
any one year. Four countries led the United States, to-wit: Great Britain 
with $618,000,000, Germany with $120,000,000, Franee with $79,000,000 and 
Japan with $58,000,000. Switzerland was close to the United States with 
$50,000,000. After these in order are Italy, $46,000,000; India, $39,000,- 


000; Netherlands, $32,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $27,000,000; Russia, $23,- 
000,000, and Belgium $20,000,000. 
is a producer of cotton. 


None of these, except India and Russia, 


Effect of War on Importations Generally 


In the last year, under the conditions incidental to the war, there was a 
heavy reduction of importations of cotton goods by nearly all countries. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Belgium were practically out of the export 
trade, Great Britain’s exports fell off one-third, those of France two-thirds 
and declining trade was the rule. The United States, confining the caleula- 
tion to piece goods, made a total gain of 11 per cent., which is not large 
under the circumstances. Great Britain’s exports of piece goods to South 
America in 1915 were about one-half those of 1913, but at that they were 
$19,000,000, which compares with $3,688,000 from the United States. In the 
early part of 1915, however, buying was extremely light and we fared bet- 
ter in the latter part of the year, and I understand that in 1916 our sales are 
making a much better showing. 

I would not assume to teach anything about the economies of cloth- 
making, or to comment upon this apparently meagre showing of exports in 
a critical spirit. I have already expressed my appreciation of the competi- 
tive conditions under which the cotton goods manufacturers of this country 
have labored. It will understand, however, that as those of us who are 
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actively interested in the effort to build up foreign trade look over the field 
of possibilities we long for a better showing in cotton goods. It is along 
the line of normal development that we shall export less of raw cotton and 
more of cotton goods. We do enough of it to show that it can be done 
with a margin of profit, and there are, therefore, no insuperable obstacles 
to our trade growing much larger. It does not grow faster because we do 
not go after it as hard as we might. 


Survey of the Cotton Goods Trade 


Through the branches which the National City Bank of New York has 
established in Latin-America, we have had opportunity to make a survey of 
the cotton goods trade. Our people report that American goods stand well 
as to quality ; that where the trade is regularly supplied and the brands are 
established they can be sold at a profit. Their recommendation is that the 
trade be cultivated in a co-operative manner, by the formation of a Cotton 
Goods Export Association representative of the American industry, which 
will open salesrooms in important centers, make an extensive display of 
goods, regularly visit the dealers and stay by the enterprise year in and year 
out as though the trade was as important to you as it is to Laneashire. 

For this general cause of building up American exports, such a proposal 
should not be judged solely upon the prospect for immediate individual 
profit. This is a matter of national concern. It appeals to patriotic motives. 
The country looks to the managers of its great industries to be something 
more than traders and manufacturers for private profit. It expects them 
to be truly representative of the national interests, and to seize upon national 
opportunities. The pressure for the government to enter upon various so- 
cialistie experiments is prompted by the instinct for national organization 
and the wish to see national interests safeguarded and forwarded. In many 
instances these interests can be most effectually safeguarded and forwarded 
by organizations of business men, or, where governmental authority is re- 
quired, by the co-operation of Government with business organizations. 


Dye-stuff Situation of National Interest 


The situation today as to dye-stuffs presents one of these national inter- 
ests, the shipping problem presents another, and the situation as to our 
export trade, and, if you please, as to our trade in cotton goods, presents 
another. These problems are larger than questions of self-interest ; they are 
matters of public policy, problems in statesmanship. We have an unusual 
opportunity now in Latin-America, and what each branch of trade does with 
its opportunities concerns every other branch; indeed it concerns the general 
rapprochement between the United States and these peoples with whom we 
have long desired closer commercial relations. These peoples are more 
receptive and responsive than they have ever been before. The market is a 


growing one, and when our goods are established there they will be sold 
on their merits at a fair price. 
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If one man owned the cotton goods industry of.this country, I venture 
the opinion that he would soon supply far more than 4 or 5 per cent. of the 
imports of South America, which has been about our share in the past. 


What Individual Effort Would Mean 

If one man owned the cotton goods industry he would find out what 
merchants there were responsible and trustworthy, and give them the usual 
terms and courtesies accorded to merchants of that stamp. There was a 
time when little credit information for South America was to be had, but 
that is no longer the case. These people are unfavorably influenced in a 
peculiar degree by unusual and arbitrary rules which bespeak an attitude of 
indifference and suspicion. 

If this were a one man industry, he would have the cotton goods exports 
handled by somebody who understood the trade, and so avoid the disputes 
and grievances that are constantly arising from the efforts of ignorant and 
incompetent novices, not to speak of the tricks and bad faith of unprincipled 
traders. After all that is said and written about careless packing, it is 
astonishing and exasperating to learn how many goods are consigned from 
interior points to foreign countries in cases which go to pieces by the time 
they reach New York. The effect of the delivery of damaged goods, or 
goods untrue to order, upon a buyer who has been required to pay in ad- 
vance is well-nigh fatal to a development of foreign trade. I am sorry to 
say that in recent weeks, when for many reasons the vexations of foreign 
trade have been more trying than usual, the Dry Goods trade has been par- 
ticularly under criticism. Of course the old houses in the trade do not 
make trouble of this kind, but the new concerns, who wanted a little export 
business last year to tide over a dull time and who backed away from it or 


eut loose from it with great informality as soon as trade revived at home, 
have done much harm. 


Illustrates Meaning of Co-operation 


Of course, when I speak of the virtues of one-man ownership, I am merely 
emphasizing the value of singleness of purpose and of a centered responsi- 
bility. If this country’s export trade in cotton goods could be put in the 
hands of a representative organization charged to conduct an aggressive, 
comprehensive campaign, I am sure the results would be gratifying; I 
believe they might be little short of phenomenal. 

The cotton goods industry illustrates in many ways the progress and 
problems of all the industries, and the general economic tendencies of the 
time. The amount of capital employed in manufacturing cotton goods in 
the United States increased from $460,842,772 in 1899 to $822,237,529 in 
1909, or 78.4 per cent. The average number of wage-earners in the industry 
increased only 27.2 per cent. in the same period, but the total of wage 
payments increased from $85,126,310 to $132,859,145, or 56.1 per cent. The 
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production of cotton goods increased 38 per cent. The history of this, as of 
all industries, shows that capital is a constantly increasing factor in its 
progress. In 1830 the capital investment was $651 per employe, in 1880 it 
had risen to $1,207 per employe; in 1899 it was $1,545 and in 1909 it was 
$2,170. In these ten years, while the production of cotton cloth was increas- 
ing by 38 per cent., the population of the country was increasing by 21 per 
eent. As exports and imports remained about the same, these figures show 
that the people of this country consumed substantially more cotton cloth 
per head in 1909 than they did in 1899, and since cotton cloth is a class of 
goods used by everybody, there could hardly be better evidence of wide- 
spread prosperity and an increasing degree of general comfort and well- 
being than this. 


Employment of Labor Increasing 


The increasing employment of capital in the manufacture of cotton goods 
has never meant that fewer wage-earners were required in the industry. 


The number of employes has been increasing, their pay has been rising, the 
production of cotton cloth has been greater, and the distribution of cotton 
cloth to the millions of all occupations throughout the United States has 
been greater as a result of the improved facilities which capital has supplied. 

The value to the public of capital expenditures for the betterment of the 
industries is not as well understood as it should be. In popular discussion 
all eapital growth is treated as inuring exclusively to the owners and pro- 
prietors, but the figures for the cotton goods industry illustrate how the 
entire community shares in the benefits that accrue from such improvements. 


Improvement in Transportation 


The railroads have accomplished large economies in recent years by 
improvements in the methods and equipment of transportation, and experi- 
ments have shown that they can make further savings by the substitution 
of electricity for steam power, but large amounts of capital will be required 
for the change. Every advance of this kind occasions a new distribution of 
benefits, which may be in higher wages, new capital accumulations, or lower 
transportation charges. If there are new capital accumulations, the self- 
interest of owners will prompt that those capital accumulations in turn 
be used in providing still other new facilities or improvements of benefit 
to the public. 

The steel companies, besides increasing wages, are just now spending 
many millions of dollars for the installation of by-product coke ovens. This 
process will save useful products that have been going to waste, and these 
expenditures are therefore of more certain and permanent benefit to the 
whole public than the increased disbursements in wages. 

If this is the true and only line of progress, then all parties and classes 
should co-operate in efforts to make industry more productive. The leaders 
of organized labor should combat the mistaken notion, still too prevalent 
in some quarters, that labor is interested in restricting the output, and 
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encourage the adoption and development of improved methods. Thé com- 
mon benefits of increasing production, the essential unity of all industrial 
interests, should be a central idea in our system of education. 


Co-operation Means Greater Progress 


I read the other day the statement given out by the head of the United 
Mine Workers commenting upon the recent wage inereases in the coal 
industry. He said that these increases would help the men at work in the 
mines to meet the rising costs of living. If the other costs of living must 
rise, it is only fair that the pay for mining coal shall rise correspondingly, 
but it is certain that a rise in the price of coal means a further rise in the 
eost of living all along the line. It will not only increase the cost of warm- 
ing the workingman’s home and cooking his meals, but, as it increases 
the cost of power, it increases the cost of operating every railway and 
factory, and so raises the cost of every article that enters into the home. I 
do not criticise this or other wage advances, but it is important to recognize 
that wage advances alone do not signify progress. To be worth anything 
to the nation they must signify in return for the larger wage a larger dis- 
tribution of the things that the wage-earners want, and that can come 
only as wage-earners, inventors, scientists, managers, and owners of ecapi- 
tal, by joint efforts, are able to increase and cheapen the production of 
those things. ; 

There is much vague talk about a broader distribution of wealth, but 
every producer of wealth is trying his best to distribute it. The distribu- 
tion that is of the first importance to the community is not a distribution 
of the means of production, but a distribution of products—not a distribu- 
tion of cotton mills but of cotton cloth. The distribution of cotton mills, 
or of ownership in cotton mills, will take care of itself when there is equal- 
ity in ability to run cotton mills. Society’s chief interest is that every 
industry shall be handled with the highest possible efficiency, so that there 
shall be the largest possible distribution of the things that minister to human 
wants and promote individual well-being and advancement. 


Ownership Does Not Solve Problem 


At present all attention seems to be centered upon ownership, as though 
a widely distributed proprietorship assured an abundant and widely dis- 
tributed supply of goods; but it does not. The new Trade Commission has 
been conducting an inquiry and finds that an astounding number of business 
concerns are carried on practically without profit, and that a still more 
astounding number make no analysis of costs and do not know whether 
they are making a profit or not. The Commission rightly considers that 
this state of inefficiency is not a matter of mere private interest but one 
also of vital public interest. It is not probable that higher wages, lower 
prices or industrial progress will come from this class of proprietors. We 
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cannot hope through this class of careless, uninformed proprietors to meet 
the competition of the futue. 

We cannot stand still. Population increases and presses upon the 
sources of subsistence. We cannot hold our own, saying nothing of progress, 
unless our methods of production and distribution are constantly improved, 
All that inventive genius, backed by ample capital, has been able to do in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, has not overcome the rising price of raw 
cotton in recent years. Likewise in the last fifteen years every industry has 
been struggling with the higher costs of food and raw materials. They are 
the chief influence back of this rising cost of living. 


Where Methods Must Be Improved 


The Bureau of Mines, of the Department of Commerce, at Washington 
has recently made a report upon gasoline production which closes with the 
opinion that hope for a supply of gasoline commensurate with the increasing 
demand depends upon the development of methods for ‘‘cracking’’ the 
atoms of crude oil, and thereby releasing larger percentages of gasoline than 
are now recovered. And so in all the industries there are atoms to be 
‘‘eracked’’ that will release new supplies of the things that have become 
necessary to our standards of living. 

No opportunity to improve the economie organization, both for produc- 
tion and distribution, should be neglected. We must eliminate the friction 
and waste. Here is a great lesson that our government administrators, and 
back of them the voters of America, must learn. We cannot afford to oppose 
or penalize highly organized, large scale production, for the sake of pre- 
serving small scale operations, when large scale production is clearly more 
effective. The public must have better service than incompetent employers, 
ill-equipped and poorly located establishments, mediocre ability and hap- 
hazard methods can give. But from the time when the weavers broke up 
the first power looms because they thought machinery would rob the work- 
ingman of his living, every new departure calculated to simplify industry, 
to make labor more effective and to increase the production of useful things, 
has encountered opposition springing from the same type of ignorance. 
Somebody is required to move out of his accustomed path, somebody has to 
quicken his pace or learn new work, and there is always, and rightly, the 
possibility that somebody will get rich. 


World Continues to Progress Steadily 


Nevertheless, the world has moved steadily forward in the past, and we 
cannot doubt that it will continue to do so. To associated bodies of busi- 
ness men this country looks naturally for counsel upon economic policies. 
In this time when there is so much of uncertainty, and yet so much of oppor- 
tunity in the outlook, it will hear of their deliberations with more than 
ordinary interest. We want more of the influence of business men in publie 
affairs, but I do not need to say that to increase that influence they must 
offer sincere and devoted service to the public interests. 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
BETTER METHODS 


BY EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Vice Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


OVERNMENT and business are and should be mutually help- 
ful. Through a period of years the Government has been gradu- 
ally extending its machinery of helpfulness to different groups 
upon whose prosperity depends in a large degree the prosperity 

of the country. To adjust, adjudicate and determine the questions that 
arise between shippers and carriers the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was established. Through it the railroads and the shippers alike can secure 
prompt and definite rulings as to what they can and cannot do. The fruit 
growers of the country, the farmers’ co-operative elevator associations, the 
dairy producers’ associations receive aid, advice and rulings on important 
questions from the Department of Agriculture, and all are urged to co- 
operate to benefit their conditions. Now the bankers, through the Federal 
Reserve Board, can receive authoritative decisions as to their powers and 
duties. All of this is of general benefit to the whole country. 

To do for the manufacturer and merchant what these other agencies 
do for the groups to which I have referred was what President Wilson had 
in mind when he recommended to Congress the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Groups of business men are constantly coming before the Federal Trade 
Commission, asking for information as to how they can improve conditions. 
Manufacturers come to us protesting against overproduction or complain- 
ing against their competitors, claiming unfair methods of competition and 
asking us for relief. They assert their competitors are selling goods below 
cost and ruining the industry in which they are engaged. For these evils, 
often of many years’ standing, they request relief. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence one year and after 
surveying the field we found from a preliminary investigation that 200,000 
corporations out of a total of 260,000 engaged in the manufacturing and 
mercantile business of the United States were eking out an existence; 100,- 
000 of them did not earn a penny. Out of 60,000 successful corporations 
doing a business of $100,000 a year over 30,000 charged off no depreciation 
whatever. Only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and merchants know the 
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actual cost to manufacture and sell their products; 40 per cent estimate 
what their costs are, and 50 per cent have no method but price their goods 
arbitrarily. Most of the manufacturers and merchants who do not know 
what their goods cost are basing their selling price on what their com- 
petitors sell for and with only this knowledge for a basis they are fre. 
quently cutting prices and demoralizing the industry in which they are 
engaged. 

There were over 22,000 business failures in the United States last year; 
more than 20,000 of them were small concerns. We all know that a large 
percentage of business is run at loose ends, haphazard and without the 
proprietors really knowing at any time how they stand or whether they 
are making a profit or a loss. 


Lack of Adequate Information 


The Federal Trade Commission, no matter how anxious it is to be help- 
ful to those laboring under these industrial disadvantages, is confronted at 
the outset with a lack of adequate information regarding industry. 

With all the attention that has been given to business the past fifteen 
years it is a remarkable fact that today there are no comprehensive data 
available, no constructive material at hand to furnish to a manufacturer, 
merchant or trade association desiring to improve the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in their industry. Without such data it is impossible to make recom- 
mendations to Congress for helpful constructive legislation. 


Where the Railroads Are Benefited 


From the Government the railroads receive statistics giving them a 
broad view of the transportation situation of the country. The farmer is 
told frequently the conditions of the crops so that he may know how and 
when to dispose of his surplus products. The health of his stock is under 
the jurisdiction of the Government. The banker is furnished details as to 
the financial condition in the country by the Treasury Department. These 
are helpful fields of Government activity and the people of the country are 
heartily in accord with this work. 

Manufacturers and merchants who are merchandising the farmers’ prod- 
uct, shipping their goods over the railroads, depositing their money in the 
banks, and meeting the payroll of thousands of employees—these, too, should 
be furnished with data and information regarding their respective 
industries. 

In order to co-operate intelligently with the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the country the Federal Trade Commission must have these facts. 
With this thought in mind we recently mailed to every corporation in the 
United States a form containing a few simple questions pertaining to their 
industries. This information embraces the products which they manu- 
facture, their annual sales, the capital invested, and other principal items 
such as depreciation, ete. These data will be compiled by industries and a 
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summary of results sent to each company engaged,in that particular line. 
This will give each and every man in the business an opportunity to know 
whether or not the industry, he is engaged in, is in a healthy condition. If 
an industry with large capital is showing no earning power, that industry 
either is not well managed or the production exceeds the demand. Knowl- 
edge of existing conditions will prevent others from entering the business 
or unprofitably investing additional capital where overproduction already 
exists. The industry in which conditions are unsatisfactory will receive 
particular attention and the real causes of the conditions will be ascertained. 

These facts are not to be asked for in any inquisitorial spirit; and the 
hearty co-operation which the Trade Commission has so far received from 
the business men of the country indicates their appreciation of the need of 
such definite facts. 

During the past year business men appearing before the Federal Trade 
Commission have presented many of their problems and as a business man 
it has been particularly gratifying to me not to have had a question pre- 
sented that did not show honesty of purpose and straightforwardness in 
every way. From this experience I know that we will continue to receive 
co-operation from the business world. 

In the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation on foreign trade most 
of the information was supplied with unusual promptness from business 
men, who spent a great deal of time in giving us facts and figures regarding 
actual conditions existing in foreign markets and the difficulties expe- 
rienced in competing with our foreign neighbors. This repert is on the press 
and will be published in a few days and I hope it will be useful to the 
business men of the country. It could not have been published without 
their hearty co-operation. 


Sees Signs of Much Closer Co-operation 


Is this not evidence that Government and business have a better under- 
standing and both recognize in order to do big things they must have the 
same object in view and have confidence in each other? I believe these con- 
ditions exist today, and if it continues the problems will be easy to solve 
and will make the effort worth while. 

The Association of Public Accountants has appointed an advisory board 
to confer with the Federal Trade Commission on matters pertaining to 
standard forms of accounting. The National Association of Credit Men 
has also appointed a committee to confer with us at any time on request. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has a Federal Trade 
Committee of which Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, is chairman. Last 
autumn this committee sought a conference with the Department of Justice 
with a view to ascertaining the probable attitude of the Department of 
Jusice with respect to future prosecutions under the anti-trust laws. It 
was explained to the Attorney-General by representatives of the committee 
that if he would express himself, it might be regarded as reassuring to the 
public mind and at the same time dispel some uncertainty which heretofore 
has been said to exist. 
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A number of conferences were held and the result was that the Attor- 
ney-General made a statement in which among other things he outlined the 
policy of the department as regards the method of enforcing the law in 
those cases which are admittedly doubtful. He stated that where men have 
entered into a transaction, believing in good faith that the transaction is a 
lawful one and subsequently upon complaint made the department reaches 
the conclusion that the transaction. was not in accordance with the statute 
but is yet satisfied of the good faith and innocent purpose of the parties and 
ean see that there was ground for the view upon which they acted, it has 
not been and will not be the policy of the department to invoke extreme 
penalties against them. In such a case the department would consider that 
the just and appropriate and quickest way of enforcing the law would be 
by a civil proceeding in which the question involved could be contested or 
a consent decree entered, according as the defendants desired, or by a notice 
to the parties of the department’s conclusion with opportunity to abandon 
or modify the transaction. It was further stated by the Attorney-General 
that no proceeding is ever instituted until after the most painstaking and 
exhaustive investigation, in the course of which the person or corporation 
against whom complaint is made 1s given full opportunity to submit its 
defense before any action is taken. 

The Illinois Manufacturer’s Association, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, and many similar organizations have co1mmittees of business men 
who stand ready and willing to co-operate with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Questions Before the American People 


Efficient methods of manufacturing, industrial preparedness, and for- 
eign trade seems to be the most important questions before the American 
people today. You are vitally concerned. 

Undoubtedly the business of the country requires some helpful read- 
justment. Many suggestions have been made by writers and lawyers of 
note, by captains of industry and legislators prescribing different remedies. 
There is no one remedy that will give relief to all of our ills. What will 
help one industry may injure or kill another, but I believe there are a few 
fundamental principles upon which may be based the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of ailments of industry and commerce. 

When business was done on a large percentage of profit, questions of 
accurate cost and of operating efficiency were not so important, but in most 
lines of industry today the large percentage of profit has passed. Manu- 
facturers are working on smaller margins and must absolutely know what 
their goods cost. With margins of profit so close, any unreliable method 
of arriving at cost of production must be eliminated. 

It is a fact well understood among business men that the general demor- 
alization in a large number of industries has been caused by firms who cut 
prices not knowing what their goods actually cost to manufacture, and the 
cost of selling, which equally important, is almost wholly lost sight of. Are 
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the officers of the companies who are cutting prices right and left irrespective 
of their costs, fair to their customers, stockholders, or competitors? 

A manufacturer who does not know with a close degree of accuracy what 
it costs him to produce the different articles he manufactures and what 


it costs him to sell them, is not in a position to meet intelligently competi- 
tion and invites business disaster. 


Small Manufacturers Are Hampered 

Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost accounting sys- 
tems, which they recognize as necessary in order to give them the informa- 
tion assential to successful management. On the other hand, the number 
of small manufacturers who have no adequate cost accounting system and 
who price their goods arbitrarily is amazing. 

Proper accounting for the smaller manufacturer is most essential. It 
is necessary for his success that he know on what particular article he is 
making a fair profit and on what he is making only a narrow margin of 
profit or losing money. If he has this information he ean concentrate on 
the manufacture and sale of the product on which the profits are satisfactory. 

Whole industries, in many instances, are suffering from a general lack 
of intelligent knowledge of cost. 

How can the Federal Trade Commission help to improve this situation ? 

The commission has no intention and no desire to use compulsory meth- 
ods. But it does hope to reach the desired end by enc¢ouraging improve- 
ments in accounting practice, by indorsing standard systems of bookkeep- 
ing and cost accounting, and by assisting in devising standard systems, 
either at the request of individual merchants and manufacturers, or through 
the association that represents the industry. 

It is recognized that no one standard system of accounting is applieable 
to all classes of business, but that special systems are required for each 
group or class of commerce and industry. 

The commission, however, while recognizing the commercial advantages 
to be derived from uniformity of systems, does not advise making a change 
where systems already installed give adequate information and are econom- 
ically operated. 


Standardizing Products and Processes 


In the field of standardizing products, processes and raw materials, 
much has already been accomplished. Let me illustrate what has been 
done in this direction by citing a few representative industries. In the 
implement and vehicle field, wagon wheels have been standardized from 
forty-one heights to four; the width and length of tires have been made 
uniform. In automobiles, standards have been adopted for horsepower 
rating, tube sizes, spark-plug shells, ball bearings, and many other items. 
The association of knit goods manufacturers adopted a seale for underwear 
sizes which as you know is at present used by practically every maker of 
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underwear in this country, with a consequent prevention of loss formerly 
caused by wrong sizes. Architects and builders are urging uniform plans 
and specifications. 

The steel manufacturers issue booklets containing standard specifica- 
tions for structural and boiler steel, steel rails, concrete reinforcement 
bars, etc. And so it goes. The manufacturer has fewer sizes to order and 
to make, the material men only a limited number to supply and keep in 
stock. Economy in production and continuity of operation are both 
served by this means and the consuming public shares the benefit by not 
having to pay for the wide and unnecessary variety of products and mate- 
rials. Much of all this has been brought about by trade associations. 


Trade Associations Are Beneficial 


Commercial clubs, boards of trade, trade associations, manufacturing 
associations, and similar organizations constitute a most potent influence 
for accomplishing the ends for which they have been organized. 

There are about 6,500 commercial, industrial, and trading organizations 
in this country. These include 2,500 chambers of commerce, commercial 
clubs, boards of trade, and similar promotive business organizations; a 
thousand manufaturing and mercantile associations of a general character, 
comprising business concerns in a number of different industries, such as 
state manufacturers’ associations, credit associations, ete.; and about 3,000 
trade associations—groups of business men in particular manufacturing, 
mining or mercantile industries. 

The commercial club, board of trade, the chamber of commerce, 
attempts to bring together business men of all lines for the many kinds of 
co-operative endeavor so necessary for the progress of a business com- 
munity. The general manufacturers’ and merchants’ associations fills a 
similar need for the broad manufacturing or mercantile field; while trade 
associations consist of concerns in particular industries, and include manu- 
facturing, mercantile, and producing associations; national and even inter- 
national associations, and state and local associations. 


Field of Activity Is Very Broad 


The activities of all of those business organizations are manifold, and 
the business done by their members runs into the billions. These groups 
of associated business men are putting forth special efforts to improve sys- 
tems of cost accounting, bettering their processes of manufacture, stand- 
ardizing their output, obtaining credit information, and endeavoring to 
advance the welfare of their employees, and are bound to be most import- 
ant factors in our country’s development in the course of the next few 
years. 

Special commendations should be given to associations that are endeav- 
oring to build up industry in these constructive ways. Successful produc- 
tion and successful merechandizing require many steps in the process of 
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changing the form of the raw materials, and putting the product on the 
market at a figure adequate to cover the cost of production and the cost 
of selling and net some profit to the producer, without charging the con- 
sumer an excessive price; and neither the individual manufacturer nor the 
Government alone can work out the many serious economic and business 
problems involved so successfully as can a group of associated producers, 
laboring together in co-operation. These associations, when conducted 
intelligently and rationally, with the thought of bringing about improved 
business conditions, will make it possible for our industries to compete in 
price and quality in the markets of the world. 


Trade Associations Should Be Encouraged 





Trade associations should not only be encouraged to increase their mem- 
bership, but should be furnished by the Government with complete statis- 
tics in their particular line and should be assisted in every way to develop 
and stabilize the industry. ; 

The Federal Trade Commission’s report on industries will be most help- 
ful to associations, since it will furnish facts and figures not now available 
which will enable them to perform their proper functions of stimulating 
co-operative effort and improvement. 

Industrial preparedness and the mobilizing of our industries in case of 
war can be accomplished and developed more rapidly through trade asso- 
ciations than by any other method. It is recognized that the foreign trade 
of Germany, France and England could not have been developed so thor- 
oughly if it were not for the trade association. If we are to be important 
factors in the world’s commerce the trade association must be encouraged. 

The question of giving to our workmen continuous employment so that 
they may average longer periods of prosperity can be solved through the 
trade association. With its knowledge of labor requirements in the whole 
industry it can assist its members obtaining unemployed men from other 
parts of the country. 

There should be a greater degree of organization and of mutual help- 
fulness in all lines of trade and industry, so that American business may be 
welded into a commercial and industrial whole; the part of the Govern- 
ment. being to co-operate with business men, on request, to bring about the 
results that will benefit business and hence promote our national welfare. 




















Some Elements of Foreign Trade 





If our business men are to be factors in the world’s markets they must 
receive encouragement to do as our foreign rivals are doing. 

We have reached the point under normal conditions where we must 
have foreign markets for our surplus manufactured product. The Amer- 
ican people, including every day-laborer, every clerk, every mechanic, every 
farmer and every business man, large and small, is heartily in favor of the 
Government giving immediate relief that will make it possible for us to 
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obtain our share of foreign business so that our factories may run continn- 
ously and keep our labor permanently employed. 

With all that has been accomplished in this direction by collective 
effort, however, we have made only a beginning. In Germany every im- 
portant industry is organized into trade associations and 85 per cent of 
the manufacturers engaged in those industries are represented in their 
respective trade associations. 


Why Germany Has Succeeded 


Germany's success as a commercial and industrial world-power is due 
very largely to the policy of organizing and co-operating, of the working 
together of its captains of industry, of establishing communities of interest 
between the small and the big business men for the mutual purpose of pro- 
moting trade at home and abroad. The old adage ‘‘In unity there is 
strength’’ is put into practice, and has proved to be the backbone of Ger- 
many’s industrial and commercial achievements, efficiency and strength. 

More than 600 independent associations of manufacturers, producers 
and merchants exist in Germany today, and, besides, the entire industrial 


system of that country is honeyeombed with about 5,000 subsidiary busi- 
ness organizations. 


In foreign trade men think in terms of national competition. In China 
and in South America the contest is not so much between individual corpor- 
ations as it is between national industries. For example, the contest in 
South America is not between two steel manufacturers in Germany or two 
steel manufacturers in England, but it is between the German steel indus- 
try, the English steel industry, and the American steel industry. 


In South America we don’t hear of the actual or potential competition 
of European individual corporations or houses. We hear of German, 
French, American or English competition. By means of cartels or trade 
associations the leading industries in those countries have organized and 
when they move forward into foreign markets they move forward united 
against competitors from other nations. Countries like England and Ger- 
many have built up a permanent export market in the countries of the 
world. This has come as the result of earnest co-operative efforts on the 
part of those interested in the particular industry in question. 


Necessity Forces Expansion of Trade 


The Government can furnish information to business men as to condi- 
tions in this country as well as to conditions in foreign markets. Necessity 
forced England and Germany to seek foreign markets; necessity will force 
us to seek foreign markets. No matter what efforts the Government may 
put forth, upon the business men of the country rest the responsibilities for 
the ultimate success of American foreign trade. 





INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


BY EDWARD J. BERWIND 


President, Berwind White Coal Company, New York City 


PART from a few well-defined and important fields, American 
capital has not figured in foreign investments to an extent that 
is comparable with the financial activities of other nations. This 
reluctance, or conservatism, of American eapital has had a de- 

terrent influence upon the foreign trade of the United States, and to a very 
material degree has restricted the growth of our trade abroad. That invest- 
ments in any foreign country have an important influence in inducing trade 
to the investing country is readily apparent to those who are familiar with 
international commerce. 


Without attempting to deal with this subject exhaustively or in detail, 
some phases of the question, bearing particularly upon the Latin-American 
countries, may be set forth briefly as suggestions for further consideration. 


Division of Investment Opportunities 


Foreign investments, or opportunities for investment, fall naturally 
into a few distinet groups or classes. Public loans, including the funded 
indebtedness of national, provincial or municipal governments, which are 
the most readily absorbed of all securities at home, have found but little 
favor among American investors when offered from abroad. Corporate 
loans, the bond issues of foreign transportation and industrial undertakings, 
are hardly known in the United States, as compared with the takings of 
these securities in other countries. The share issues of companies in Latin- 
America, apart from mining enterprises in Mexico and the sugar industry 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, are practically unknown to American investors. 


Exploitation of Foreign Concessions 


Perhaps the most alluring investment, and, at the same time, the most 
dangerous, is the exploitation of foreign concessions of many varieties 
with which unscrupulous promoters appeal to the cupidity of unwise or 
unwary investors. While in the aggregate the amount of money thus placed 
at risk is not very large, the effect upon the unfortunate investors, and in- 
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directly upon more cautious capital, is to create distrust of legitimate and 
worthy investments in the countries to the south of us. 

The eminently practical form of investment in foreign countries is the 
establishment of branch factories or distributing depots to care directly 
for the trade of the tributary territory. Undertakings of this kind are lim- 
ited to a few great corporations that have been conspicuous leaders in their 


respective lines, such as the meat, oil, steel and harvesting machinery in- 
terests. 


Public Utility Development in Latin America 


Public utilities in some of the Latin-American countries have come slowly 
to the attention of investors in the United States, mainly through the agency 
of the few bankers that have financed and the engineering firms that have 
constructed these undertakings. This is one of the fields for investment of 
American capital that invite further development with promise of both 
security and profit. 

The helpful influence exerted upon our foreign trade by the investment 
of American capital abroad is traceable in various forms. Such an evidence of 
confidence on the part of the investor naturally creates similar confidence in 
the country or the community where the money is invested. The merchant 
who demands always the confidence of the purchaser but shows no confidence 
in return falls far short of realizing the ideal conditions of trade. It 
has been too much the policy of American merchants in their search for for- 
eign trade to assume that all the world should have unquestioning confidence 
in all things American without recognizing that the rest of the world may 
properly claim at least a fair measure of our confidence. This principle 
applies probably with greatest force in the Latin-American countries, where 
confidence is perhaps a larger factor in trade than in the more highly de- 
veloped foreign markets with which we have dealings. 


Investment Brings Return Purchases of U. S. Products 


The investment of American capital in any foreign enterprise has a direct 
influence upon the purchase of American products. As specific examples 
of this may be cited the large purchases of American-made equipment for 
Cuban sugar mills and mining machinery for Mexican enterprises. Prefer- 
ence in purchase is most likely to be given to the country from which capital 
comes. 

Investments in foreign countries lead to a closer study and more intimate 
knowledge of conditions surrounding the investments. As an individual 
always feels a deeper interest in any locality where he has placed his money, 
so do the commercial interests of a nation follow closely its investments 
abroad. The investigations which must precede any large foreign invest- 
ment often disclose other opportunities and lead to other business. Any- 
thing that tends to more intimate relations and greater confidence between 
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the people of distant countries conduces to larger business dealings on both 
sides, and nothing brings people closer together than financial transactions 
that are mutually beneficial. 


The reasons for the limited extent of American investments in foreign 
countries are not difficult to find. Perhaps the most conspicuous cause is 
the characteristic timidity of the American investor with regard to every- 
thing across the seas. As a rule, Americans have not been accustomed to 
foreign investments, nor have they been disposed to consider and investigate 
the opportunities that exist in other countries for the safe and profitable 
use of their money. They have been inclined to view with suspicion and dis- 
trust any opportunities for foreign investment that have been offered and, 


for the most part, have dismissed them from consideration without investi- 
gation. 


Because of its proximity, Mexico has attracted a large amount of Amer- 
ican capital to the mining and railroad interests. Cuba holds a large amount 
of American money in railroads, iron ore mines and in the sugar industry, 
the latter being largely the result of the close affiliation of the sugar interests 
of the two countries. Beyond these two examples American investments in 
Latin-America are limited mainly to the following of the few large commer- 


cial and banking interests that have controlled the bulk of our trade with 
the southern countries. 


Opportunity Now for American Capital 


Opportunities for the profitable use of capital have been so abundant in 
the United States that there has been little inducement for the investor 
to look abroad. England and the Continental countries have been compelled 
to seek foreign investments because of their surplus of capital and the low 
rates of interest at home, but American capital has not felt this necessity 
because of the high returns upon investments at home. With the rapid 
expansion of American industries, not only have we had no surplus capital 
to invest elsewhere, but we have drawn largely upon European capital to 
meet the needs of our industrial growth. 


The change in the financial relations of the United States with the Euro- 
pean nations, that has taken place within the past year, has altered the 
position of our country in a manner that should be conducive to greater 
interest in foreign investments. American capital now has the opportunity, 
as never before, to assume the relation to Latin-America that has been held 
heretofore by the European nations. 


It is possible now for us to acquire, upon advantageous terms, the owner- 
ship or control of railroads, public utilities and industrial enterprises which 
hitherto have looked to England and the Continent for their financial sup- 
port. Thus, there can be secured investments, which not only will give 
profitable employment to American capital, but also will in turn powerfully 
stimulate interest in the products of our industries. A new era has opened, 
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and the way has been cleared for the progressive development of our trade 
with Latin-America upon a sounder and more secure basis than ever before, 

The need for better machinery for the financing of foreign investments 
promises to be met in an efficient and satisfactory manner by the recently 
organized American International Corporation as an intermediary between 
the investor and the opportunity. 

There is probably more capital available for foreign investment at the 
present time in the United States than ever before, and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for the use of money in Latin-America. If the investor and the oppor- 
tunity can be brought together upon a basis of confidence and security, a 
powerful stimulus will be given to our foreign trade, and an advantage will 
be gained for our commerce that will be difficult to disturb. 


BANK OF ENGLAND DIVIDEND 


ILE dividend of the Bank of England is again at the rate of 10 per 


cent per annum, less income tax, the profit shown to be available 

being just about sufficient for the purpose. In considering the 
value of Bank stock, it is, of course, essential to recollect, explains the Lon- 
don Statist, that the Bank’s securities have been written down to the exist- 
ing low level of prices, and that there is the probability, if not the cer- 
tainty, that after peace is restored there will be a very marked recovery in 
prices. Consequently, it is evident that the potential profits of the Bank 
are very much greater than indicated by the existing rate of profit. The 
price of Bank stock is now 200, and, allowing for accrued interest, the 10 
per cent dividend gives a yield to £5 2s. per cent. From this return has 
to be deducted income tax at the rate of 3s. 6d. in the pound. 


for this, however, the return is £414 per cent. 


Allowing 


GREAT RECOVERY IN EXPRESS EARNINGS 


ETURNS of the prominent express companies to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for December, 1915, show an increase of 
more than 400 per cent over December, 1914, in net revenues avail- 

able for dividend and interest on bonds. The showing for the six months 
ended with December is even greater. 


The increase in net revenues rose 
$6,167,000, or more than 1,400 per cent. 





THE BANK’S DUTY TO THE 
SMALL INVESTORS 


BY F. THULIN, LL. B. 
With the Union Trust Co., Chicago, III. 


DECADE or so ago, the functions of a bank were somewhat 
simple in their nature; that of discount and deposit, receiving 
money from those who had it, lending it to those who needed 
it, under proper restrictions of credit, ete. The public served in 

the exercise of the latter function was necessarily restricted in number; 
the publie reached in the exercise of the former was potentially unlimited. 
The bank has always been somewhat keen to perform the service of 
receiving for deposit the funds belonging to that part of the publie which 
already "had a goodly share of the world’s goods. It has not always been 
so desirous to perform the service for the person in very moderate circum- 
stances, and who was interested in building up a competence. However, as 
competition between the various banks grew more apace and the demand 
for capital grew more insistent, the conviction grew in the banking frater- 
nity, that they were more than mere receiving agents; that their prosperity 
depended in a substantial measure upon the thrift of the ordinary man 
on the street, and, furthermore, that their office also was to encourage and 
make easy, thrifty, saving and frugal habits. The prosperity of the banker 
could not be divorced from the prosperity of the ordinary individual. 


Growth in Importance of the Savings Account 


With the perception of this fact there began the campaign for savings 
accounts. Various methods, ingenious (a) and well adapted for the be- 
ginning of the habit of saving and for the continuance thereof have been 
devised by the modern bank, and the bank by this action has undoubtedly 


gleaned a benefit itself and has also conferred a distinct benefit upon the 
publie at large. 


(a) The savings clubs, metal banks, etc., are examples. 

The legislature sometimes intervenes in the matter of rendering the savings habit easier to acquire. Thus 
in Illinois a statute compels the employ: er in certain instances to pay the employes at least twice a month. The 
law is a recognition of the economic truths that 

(1) One has a tendency to value the unit proportionately to the supply that he has. Thus the 
month’s salary looks very large and the tendency is to spend more recklessly than otherwise would be 

the case. A week’s salary is more apt to be expended judiciously. 

(2) In the matter of saving, additions made at frequent intervals with the consequent perceptible 
growth, is more conducive to the encouragement of the savings habit, than larger deposits at longer 


intervals. Smaller deposits at frequent intervals is not possible where payment of the salary is made 
once in a month. . 
(43) 
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It was noticed, however, that at a certain point in the development of 
the growth of the savings account, the ordinary rate of interest paid by a 
bank, ceased to induce the owner thereof to continue holding the account 
or to materialy increase the amount thereof; that the savings were finding 
their way into other channels. It would seem, therefore, that as a banking 
institution is, in a way, responsible for the growth of thrift of its clientele, 
it should not fail, for its own interest, as well as for that of its customers, 
to take advantage of the opportunity of providing safe, sound and conserva- 
tive investments at a more attractive rate of interest than that of the savy- 
ings account. In most institutions the duty and opportunity has been ree. 
ognized. Bond and mortgage departments have been established, which, in 
addition to selling securities to the general investing public, also take care 
of the investments of its savings department clientele. (b) 


The Position of the Small Investor 


Generally speaking, the savings customer who wishes to invest $500 or 
more in denominations of $500, has no trouble in securing suitable invest- 
ments, either in the form of a bond or the form of a real estate mortgage. 
The position of the investor with $25 and up is, however, somewhat differ- 
ent. The corporate bond is usualy not available for the smaller sums. The 
cost of printing and engraving, and certification by the trustee, of the gen- 
eral trustee fees and the general inconvenience entailed in financing for 
large corporations in driblet lots, prohibits a smaller bond than $500, al- 
though there are quite a few so-called baby bonds (i. e., denominations of 
$100) on the market. Not nearly enough, however, to supply the general 
demand. The real estate mortgage presents the same difficulty, more so 
because practically no mortgage is available for purchase very much under 
$1,000. As a result of the foregoing facts, the small investor is left without 
any visible means of procuring sound investments at a rate of interest which 
is more attractive than the ordinary rate paid on the savings account. As 
a result of this situation, one frequently notes that the people caught in the 
wildcat stock schemes, are principally those with small sums enticed by the 
promises of larger returns. Many of these mistaken ventures might have 
been avoided if investments in smaller denominations had been available. 


Foregoing Situation Unsatisfactory 


Public opinion is beginning to show symptoms of a demand that some 
arrangement be made whereby the small investor may be accorded his place 
in the sun. And rather than have an irresponsible meeting of this need 
on the part of the public, the banking institutions of the country should 
devise methods entitling him to a security, small in denomination but with 
the features of security and interest rate of the larger denominations. 


(b) From the narrow point of view, encouraging the investment of savings funds in bonds and mortgages, 
seems to strike at the root of banking prosperity, viz., lowering the bank’s deposits. However, upon closer exami- 
nation it = -— that the funds through devious ways return to banking channels, if not to the same bank, at least 
to some bank. 
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This question is not a simple one. Any plan proposed along this line 
must 

1. Provide a machinery not too expensive as a financial proposition, 

i. e., the scheme must be as economical as possible. 

2. The method must not be too cumbersome for the enforcing of the 

rights of the bond holders in the event of a default. 

3. The method must be such that the bonds will have features that fur- 

nish good matter for publicity. 

4, The method must offer some inducement from the viewpoint of profit, 

aside from any altruistic motive. 

As noted before, it is possible for a bond issue to be split in small amounts 
of $25 to $50, but it is done very seldom. In fact, not being necessary for 
financing any loan it would be a senseless proceeding to follow. Obviously 
another method must be employed, and the only method that seems prac- 
ticable is the issue of small bonds secured by collateral, with an investment 
company as the obligor thereon. Further, for reasons to be noted, the 
securities deposited as collateral must be owned by the bank selling the 
investment. 


The stock of the investment company can, (c) of course, be held by the bank. 
In most states this would not be prohibited by law and would constitute an 
ordinary asset carried on the books. Furthermore, because of the peculiar 
character of the business carried on by such company, the capital put into 
the company need only be nominal or the minimum required by law. Thus, 
at the outset, there is very little capital, if any, tied up. (c }) 


Cost of Engraving Securities Is Great 


In the securities of the larger denominations and which take the place 
of what is popularly known as the bond, the matter of properly engraving 
or lithographing the bond is a matter of some moment and expense. Custom 
has decreed that in most cases, the physical evidence of the investment 
shall take the highest form of the engravers’ or lithographers’ art. Fur- 
thermore, because of the varied character of the securities, it is more diffi- 
cult to standardize a form to effect an economy. 

However, with the security of the smaller denomination, say $25 or 
$50, the physical evidence need not take the expensive form of the larger 
bond. A well printed bond on a good grade of paper will suffice. The 
class of investor being somewhat different, the high grade appearance of 


(c) The matter of nomenclature might be noted as for instance, Real Estate Mortgage Co. 5% Bonds, or In- 
vestment Mortgage Co., or Real Estate Debenture Co., etc. 


(cl) Under the Illinois Corporation Act, a corporation may be organized for the purpose of handling mortgages 
and issuing debentures against them. Under the Act, there seems to be no minimum requirement as to the amount 
of capital necessary to incorporate. In the particular situation under discussion $100.00 would do as well as 
$10,000, because of the peculiar method of financing. The transactions practically would be merely book entries, 
showing the exchange of mortgages for an equal amount of debentures. o capital is necessary except the amount 
Tequired to procure a corporate charter. 3 ee 
_ . There is another method which could be used in lieu of the corporate debenture, viz., the individual form of 
indebtedness. Although such a course has the advantage of obviating any question of the expense entailed by the 
Income Tax Act (no ownership certificate being required at the time interest coupons are paid) and furthermore 
ao no necessity of expense or inconvenience in organizing the corporation, yet such a procedure is open to 
objections. 

The individual or individuals who would be primarily liable on the debentures should not be dummies or irre- 
sponsible persons. As publicity material, the individual obligors should be men of weight and character in the 
community. The corporation need not necessarily be so. For some reason or other it is not subjected to the 
close scrutiny given to the individual. ae Fons 

Then again it must be noted that in the case of the individual debenture, the legal liability primarily devolves 
upon the individual signing the obligation; for if the liability is restricted to the collateral only, the instrument 
isnon-negotiable. Therefore, death, insolvency, etc., are very apt to introduce complicating features to the deben- 
ture. Such a situation would not arise in regard to the corporation. 
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the engraved bond is unnecessary in this case. Furthermore, the security 
being uniform, a standard form could be used, effecting further economy. 

Then again, the matter of bookkeeping expense entailed in the payment 
of interest is also a matter of expense. (d) In most bonds, the interest is, 
by custom, payable semi-annually, very seldom annually, and in a few 
instances quarterly. There is, however, no necessity for the interest on the 
smaller investment to be payable more often than annually. The interest 
otherwise would amount to so little, that it would not be deemed worth 
attention, whereas if the interest were over $1 it would seem more attract- 
ive. This would be especially true as the investor has the physical evidence 
of the interest before him, the only condition annexed to his enjoying it is 
to wait until its maturity. As a matter of fact, the $100 municipal bond in 
some cases has the interest thereon payable annually. No particular objee- 
tion seems to have been raised by investors purchasing small bonds with 
this feature. 

Another item of expense that can be obviated to a large extent is in the 
matter of trustees’ fees, such as the certification fee, fees for the encashment 
of coupons and the general fee of the trustee. This elimination, of course, 
assumes that the bank selling the small bond is also empowered by law to 
act as a trustee. In most cases this would be the fact and if the bank had 


not this feature, some bank affiliated with it would probably have the power 
to so act. 


Why Trustees’ Fees Can Be Reduced 


An institution, by doing its own trust work (while it would be nominally 
a trustee of the holding company) effects a real saving. The fact that a 
bank is a trustee for an issue of bonds that it is seiling is not very unusual. 
It would excite no comment whatever. The necessity for a trustee with 
which to lodge the collateral as security for a bond issue is, of course, 
apparent. 


There is a subsidiary item of expense that is present in the financing of 
many corporate bond issues, viz.: the tax free clause. This clause (inserted 
to make a more attractive selling proposition) obligates the company to 
pay the income tax on any of its bonds held by any one who is subject to 
the Federal Income Tax Law. Such a clause would be unnecessary in the 
bonds of a small denomination, chiefly because the holder of such bonds 
would have no use for same, being very seldom subject to the tax. Persons 


with large incomes and with large sums to invest are not interested in the 
smaller bond. 


Safeguarding the Interests of the Bondholders 


The method that should be employed to properly safeguard the inter- 
ests of the investor should determine the following questions, viz. : 

1. What should be the nature of the collateral deposited with the trustee! 

2. What should be the amount of the bond issues? 


(d) The writer is not unmindful of the fact that the multiplicity of small bonds entail more inconvenience and 
expense in complying with the income tax regulations in regard to collection of the source. But the description, ete. 
called for by the ownership certificate can be printed, instead of written (the blanks, of course, being furnished 
by the government) thus saving time and clerk hire. Furthermore, because of the class of investors, there will 
be very little, if any, necessity for withholding any tax; thus also cutting down additional work. The certificates, 
without any further entry, can be sent to the office of the District Collector. 
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In determining the nature of the collateral to be selected, (e) it is well 
to bear in mind the advantage of the real estate mortgage over the ordinary 
bond, namely : that in the event of a default, the investor is the sole person 
who is‘to direct the policy in realizing on his security. He may renew it or 
he may foreclose, as he sees fit. Then again the physical security is so 
situated usually that it can be frequently inspected by the holder of the 
mortgage and, furthermore, if there by any indication of a deliberate wast- 
age of the security by the mortgagor, the holder has certain legal remedies 
such as the injunction, whereby this can be prevented and his security 
conserved. 

The above facts are not ordinarily true of the general run of bonds. 
If there be a default, the investor must trust his right to a bondholders’ 
committee, oftentimes an elaborate and expensive affair. The assets secur- 
ing the bond are usually of such a character as to be unintelligible to the 
ordinary bond buyer and clearly will not bear the physical inspection of the 
security in back of the ordinary real estate mortgage. The advantage that 
a bond has over the mortgage is that it is more easily disposed in the open 
market. The mortgage market is much more restricted. 

In the light of the foregoing, it seems to the writer that the desirable 
elass of securities to be used for collateral purposes, would be the real 
estate mortgage. (f) 






















































The particular issues of bonds should not be too large, say in series of q 
$5,000 to $10,000. If, therefore, a default should take place on any par- 
ticular issue, the number of bondholders to be reached’ would not be so q 





many as to render liquidation a slow, drawn-out affair. 
y ’ 4 











Publicity Features Are Considered 


The matter of publicity is very important. The security must be such 4 
that it is possible to render it an attractive selling proposition. This obvi- 
ously is a truism. The security, to render it a good subject for advertising, 



















shouid : : 
1. State the fact that there is a trustee of recognized merit in the trans- ; P 
action. This is an item the importance of which is now generally a 
acknowledged. This requirement can, of course, be met. 4 

2. State in general terms the collateral securing the bonds. For publi- a 
cation purposes, the writer believes as a matter of psychology, that q 

the statement of security, the character of which is familiar to an : 
investor, is excellent advertising. Therefore the selection of the 4 

real estate mortgage as collateral, in view of the class of people for : 

which the bonds are designed for investment, is the best choice. 4 

3. In publicity matter it is sometimes desirable to state the duties of 2 

(e) As municipal bonds are in a class by themselves, their relative worth will not be discussed. 7 

(f) Another point to be noted in favor of the real estate mortgage is its stability in price due to its restricted bs 
market and the general high rate of interest it bears. P 
(g) Trust instruments can provide, and in many cases do provide, that upon default a certain percentage of ‘ 

the bond holders can determine the policy of liquidation, and such percentage may be the minority. Obviously, if 
if the issue be of any size the minority cannot for the sake of policy be too small. In no event however would it fs 
be desirable (and very few trustees would do so) that the trustee is to be the sole judge of the steps necessary to Bs 





: A : g he 
conserve the interests of the bond holders upon default; and without their consent. But because of the peculiar 

relationship existing between the trustee and the investment company, such a provision could be inserted in the 
trust instrument and in the event of necessity, would greatly expedite liquidation proceedings. ? 
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the trustee. If the trustee is well known and its reputation for 
strength and character is in no way impeached, the fuller these 
duties are, the more confidence there is apt to be in the security, 
In any event, the custody of the securities by the trustee should be 
stated and all other duties necessary to conserve the collateral, 
such as keeping up the insurance, ete. As this would be performed 
by the bank in any event, it would be no breach of ethies nor entail 
any additional expense to insert these duties in the trust instru. 
ment, and take advantage of them as an advertising point. 

4. The rate of interest must be made attractive, at least 414 to 514 per 
cent. This is also possible. 


Advantages Accruing under the Plan 


The writer believes that there are enough advantages in the plan to 
induce a bank to adopt it, aside from the desire of performing any service 
for the community at large. The first of these being that the method out- 
lined would enable a bank to dispose of its real estate mortgages more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the case. Every institution has a certain 
number of mortgages, which could easily be disposed of if placed as collat- 
eral and sold dollar for dollar in the form of bonds in the denominations of 
$25 and $50. 

Then again the bonds issued against the mortgage collateral need not 
bear the same rate of interest as the mortgage collateral itself. The usual 
rate (in Chicago and vicinity at least) on the ordinary mortgage is 6 per 
cent. (The average rate of interest on a bond is 5 to 514 per cent, another 
point in favor of the mortgage as collateral.) A bond in the denomination 
of $25 or $50 would be an attractive investment, at 5 per cent or even 4% 
per cent. Thus, for every $10,000 sold there would be a margin of $100 to 
$150 profit. Furthermore, as the interest on the collateral matures semi- 
annually and as the interest on the bonds mature annually, the bank would 
have the use of six months’ interest, a small item. but probably the profit 
would be enough to defray the minor expenses, such as printing, ete. 


Would Discourage Wholesale Selling 


At certain periods, superinduced by extraordinary events, such as the 
breaking out of the European war in August, 1914, there seems to be a 
general tendency to dispose of investment holdings. So strong is this tend- 
ency that there is oftentimes an alarming drop in prices, not because of the 
lack of the intrinsic worth of the securities, but because of the intense desire 
to sell. Any method devised which will discourage this wholesale selling to 
some degree and prevent the discouraging lowering of prices is, of course, 
to be commended. To guard as much as possible against this situation it is 
the settled policy of some bond houses, that the issues in which they par- 
ticipate shall not be so large but that in times of stress and when bond. 
holders are in somewhat of a panicky mood and selling their securities, 
they shall be in a position to support the market and keep the bottom from 
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dropping out of the bucket. Such a policy has a decided tendency to dis- 
courage any heavy selling on the part of the bondholders. Obviously this 
could not be done on the extremely large issues which must be underwritten 
by several houses, unless the underwriters co-operated. (h) 

The particular problem as to the drop in prices does not arise in an acute 
form in relation to the real estate mortgage from the fact that it has no 
general market for the purchase or sale. The desire to sell does in a way 
exist. However, in the event that customers wish to resell any of the mort- 
gage holdings it is in general good policy for the bank to repurchase them. 
This, however, does not mean that it is a particularly desirable state of 
affairs. Far from it. A sale should stay sold. 

The danger of the necessity for excessive repurchasing with the conse- 
quent tendency of a lowering in price, would be reduced to a minimun, if 
the securities were widely scattered in small amounts; and if any repur- 
chasing were done the amounts thereof would be ordinarily so small that 
it would hardly cause a ripple. Under ordinary circumstances, the superi- 
ority noted is highly theoretical, because of its dormant nature. It is real 
enough in times of financial uneasiness. 

(hb) In re-purchasing bonds which have a general market, obviously the market price governs; irrespective 
of the price at which it was sold. Re-purchasing at a considerable number of points lower than the price at which 
a bond was sold is apt to create a disgruntled bond holder and customer. 


The general stability of the real estate mortgage during the first six months of the war, because of its restricted 
market, explains its recent rise into general popularity. 


BANKS TO PROTEST AGAINST RULING 


eruing to non-resident aliens form interest on bonds and dividends 

on stock is subject to the income tax, and that this ruling, dated 
March 21, is retroactive as of January 1, has caused much perturbation 
among the banks and corporations, with the result that strong protests 
are being forwarded to the authorities at Washington. Some banks for- 
warded their protests to the commissioner, and others sent representatives 
to Washington to present their side of the case. The ruling itself is unrea- 
sonable enough, they say, without the added fact that it is retroactive. 
Not having deducted the tax on income due to non-resident aliens from 
interest and dividends since the first of the year, the banks are wondering 
what obligations they have incurred. Railroad and industrial corpora- 
tions are also very much at sea, and have been advised in many instances to 
join their banks in making vigorous protest. 


Te ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that income ac- 








STATE BANKS AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Festus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, Answers 
Elliott C. McDougal, President of the Bank of Buffalo. 


N the Bulletin of the American Institute of Banking recently was presently 
an interesting and instructive argument against and for state banks 
joining the Federal Reserve system. These arguments are presented 
by Elliott C. McDougal, president of the Bank of Buffalo, and Festus 

J. Wade, head of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, and each has 
presented his side of the controversy ably. Mr. McDougal, who is president 
of the newly formed Association of State Banks of the State of New York 
and chairman of the central council representing the associated bodies of 
trust companies, state banks and savings banks in New York, takes up those 
features of the reserve system which in themselves are objectionable from 
the standpoint of good banking practice and proceeds to a series of con- 
structive criticisms of both the statute and its administration. 


Mr. Wade takes up all the points made by Mr. McDougal and coneludes 
with the assertion that the Buffalo banker’s article ‘‘is absolutely devoid of 


one fundamental reason why any state bank or trust company should fail 
to join.’’ 


CRITICISM BY ELLIOTT C. McDOUGAL 


ERE the Federal Reserve Board absolutely independent of poli- 
WV tics, no suggestion for amendments to our present Federal Reserve 
Law should be seriously considered by Congress until it had met 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board and the Advisory 
Council. Unfortunately, one of the most necessary amendments has been 
entirely ignored by the Federal Reserve Board in its recommendations 
to Congress. That amendment should provide for the absolute abolishment 
of the ex officio positions which the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency hold on the Federal Reserve Board. So long as they 
are members, the system cannot be kept out of polities. This is so self-. 
evident that argument is unnecessary. 

Now that we have the Federal Reserve Board, the office of Comptroller of 
the Currency should be abolished. There is no necessity for both. The 
maintenance of the office leads to unbusiness-like division of authority with 
consequent inefficient administration. 
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Abolish the office of Federal reserve agent. Whether the United States 
be relieved of its obligation upon the Federal reserve notes or not, in any 
event, there is no real danger of damage to the United States in allowing 
the Federal reserve banks to keep the commercial paper and gold which 
eover the Federal reserve notes in their own vaults. Make these notes 
redeemable in gold and in nothing else. Make them redeemable at the 
Federal reserve banks and at their branches and nowhere else. This would 
simplify the machinery in connection with the issuance and redemption 
of notes. Even more important than elasticity of issue is elasticity of 
redemption. The public should be educated in the habit of sending these 
notes for redemption to the Federal reserve banks instead of to Washington. 
The nearer the issuance and redemption of our currency can approach to 
the automatic issuance and redemption of checks, which have been brought 
to so high a perfection in this country that they operate almost without 
notice, the less the danger of inflation. A Federal reserve note should be 
issued only when needed and redeemed as soon as it has served the purpose 
for which it was issued. 


Would Have Only Two Classes of Notes 


On some broad and comprehensive plan which shall be just to all con- 
flicting interests, United States Treasury notes, United States gold certifi- 
cates, United States silver certificates, national bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes which are the obligations of the United States, and Federal reserve 
notes secured by government bonds, commercial paper, or collateral of any 
name and nature deposited with a Federal reserve agent, should be abol- 
ished. They should be replaced by only two classes of notes: Those issued 
by a Federal Reserve Bank solely upon its credit and covered by commercial 
paper and gold or by gold alone in its own vaults upon which cover the 
holders of these notes shall have no specific lien, and of gold certificates 
issued by a Federal reserve bank, dollar for dollar, for gold deposited upon 
which gold the holders of certificates shall have a specific lien, the certificates 
being practically warehouse receipts for gold. Done simply, in a business- 
like way, without red tape, without any endeavor to provide specifically 
and laboriously for many possible contingencies which never may arise, 
this momentous change can, at the present time—and never in the history 
of this country was there a more propitious time—be effected with prac- 
tically no disturbance and almost without notice. 


As to the Reserve on Deposits 


I am inclined to believe that the rate of taxation upon Federal reserve 
credit notes should rise more sharply as the gold reserve drops than is at 
present provided. There is more danger of too much currency than of too 
little. We now have in circulation more paper currency than this country 
needs. This condition may lead to real danger should the war in Europe 
suddenly cease and the balance of trade suddenly be reversed before we 
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perfect our currency system. In that case, we might be compelled to ship 
hundreds of millions in gold. Where there is an excess of circulating 
medium, the best money always first leaves the country. 

The present law provides for a certain reserve upon deposits and then 
provides that the Federal Reserve Board may suspend the reserve require- 
ments in case of necessity and fix the tax upon the deficiency in reserves. In 
other words, the law handles half of the situation and leaves the Federal Re- 
serve Board to handle the other half. The law should provide for no reserves 
and leave the matter entirely to the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
or it should fix the reserve against deposits at a good round figure—say 
fifty per cent—with a definitely determined sharply rising scale of taxation 
on every fractional drop below the legal reserve so that, by the time the 
reserve had dropped to twenty-five per cent, or thirty per cent, the rate 
of taxation on the deficit would have risen to say fifteen per cent. Subject 
to such a law, the boards of the Federal reserve banks should have a legal 
right to use their reserves as they pleased. Under such a system inflation 
would be impossible. The automatic rise in the rate of taxation would 
result in a correspondingly automatic check to expansion which would be 
more effective and unerring than the combined wisdom of all the bankers 
in this country. 

The collection system of the Federal reserve banks is not a success and 
cannot be a success until member banks are obliged to remit at par for 
checks upon themselves. Any amendment compelling this would be a real 
hardship to very many country banks to whom the revenue from remittance 
charges upon checks upon themselves forms a large proportion of their 


yearly net returns. At the present time no practicable solution of this 
question is in sight. 


Would Lend More Freely in Open Market 


If necessary, allow Federal reserve banks to lend money freely in the 
open market. This is not in accordance with the theory on which the 
Federal reserve system was established and would be opposed, too, by mem- 
ber banks with which the Federal reserve banks can become controlling 
factors in the money market and effectively can regulate the exportation 
and importation of gold simply by exercising their present powers. Be- 
fore deciding that such an amendment is necessary, the present powers 
should have a fair trial in normal times. If experience shows that they are 
not sufficient, there should be no hesitation in giving Federal reserve banks 
the right to deal in the open market by making direct loans to the public. 

There are some theoretical objections to the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board which, in practice, have worked fairly well. The Federal 
Reserve Board has the power to remove any officer or director of a Federal 
reserve bank. It has been urged that, although two-thirds of the directors 
of each Federal reserve bank are elected by the stockholders, and although 
apparently the stockholding banks control, every director works with 4 
collar around his neck to which is attached a chain, the other end of which 
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is in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. “Theoretically this is bad 
organization. Practically, because of the good sense of the Federal Reserve 
Board, it appears to have been harmless. 


‘ 


Points Out a Theoretical Objection 


Another theoretical objection is that the administrative powers of the 
Federal reserve banks appear to be divided between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the members of the Federal reserve banks. Theoretically, this is 
bad organization. Practically, it has worked fairly well. 

The Federal Reserve Board is every day becoming a better board as it 
gains in experience. Relieved of its ex officio members and made an abso- 
lutely independent board, it would be of still greater service to the banking 
system of this country. It would command the entire confidence of the 
public. It would be impossible for any such board not in politics to come 
in daily contact with the problems which face it without being sobered by 
its responsibilities and without becoming so interested in its work that its 
natural impulse always would be to do what from a business standpoint was 
best. 


ANSWERS BY FESTUS J. WADE 


HE Mercantile Trust Company in St. Louis has been a member of the 
T Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis since the day of its establishment. 
I have never seen the slightest indication of polities being played 
by the Federal Reserve Board at Washington, and the charge is unjust, 
un-American and unmanly. To my notion, it would be extremely unfor- 
tunate, unwise and unmerited to eliminate by amendment the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency from office on the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is now and always has been in absolute 
touch with the financial requirements of the nation, and during the panics of 
1893, 1903, 1907 and 1914, had it not been for the prompt and forceful action 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury during the periods named, disaster would 
have followed in those years. Point out a banker in the United States today 
who will have the temerity to suggest, then prove, that had it not been for 
the courageous manner in which the present Secretary of the Treasury met 
the situation this country was confronted with commencing on the fourth day 
of August, 1914, and continuing the balance of that year, when he permitted 
to be issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Bill more than $375,000,000 of 
Aldrich-Vreeland notes, there would have been disaster. To whom were 
these notes issued? To the bankers. Why? Because they urgently pleaded 
with him to do so, from the Middle West, from the Pacific Coast, from the 
North and South and from the East; it was a universal demand of the 
bankers all over the nation. Was that politics? 
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The Comptroller of the Currency is the credit man of all member banks 
of the Federal reserve banking system. By law his office is empowered to 
investigate and examine every member bank in the Federal reserve system, 
He knows, as reflected by the statements filed in his office through his 
various bank examiners, the condition of every member bank in the Federal 
reserve system. He knows from those statements to whom eredit may 
justly be extended. He knows the strong, clean banker, the weak banker, 
the reckless banker. How can anyone assume to have a perfect Federal 
reserve banking system which should not have on the Federal Reserve 
Board the Comptroller of the Currency, who has direct supervision of all 
member banks? Where does the politics come in? Point it out! 

Again it is stated: ‘‘ Abolish the Federal reserve agent.’’ ‘To do this: 
would be a stupendous mistake. The Federal reserve agent is the repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve Board. He is in absolute touch with the 
Federal reserve bank of which he is the agent, and the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington ought to and should have, and I am happy to say now 
has by statute, a man which it appoints in each of the twelve Federal reserve 
banks, to see that the Federal reserve law is strictly observed. The abolition 
of his office would only be a weakness of the Federal reserve system. 


Federal Reserve Outgrowth of Exhaustive Research 


For more than twenty-five years both of the great political parties have 
endeavored to formulate monetary laws that would meet the needs of the 
nation. The Federal reserve system is the result of most exhaustive research 
by Congressional committees and by committees of the American Bankers’ 
Association. It is not complete in all its ramifications and detail, but it is 
the best monetary law, it is the best financial system put on the statute books 
in the history of this Government. Why criticise it? Why try to tear it to 
pieces? Where is the red tape? Is the red tape imagined or real? Is the 
weakness of the system imaginary or real? Those of us who are member 
banks believe in its practical operation against any theory or criticism 
advanced against it. 

It is stated: ‘‘The collection system of the Federal reserve banks is not a 
success and cannot be a success until member bandks are obliged to remit at 
par for checks upon themselves.’’ The answer to that criticism is that 
‘‘Rome was not built in a day.’’ The law makes ample provision for devel- 
opment of the collection system of the Federal reserve banks, and those of 
us who are member banks are aware of the fact that the collection system is 
being greatly expanded under the Federal reserve law, and that the system 
is even now profitable to every member bank in the Federal reserve system. 
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EVELOPMENTS of a decidedly more 
D satisfactory character have con- 
tributed to the dispelling of some 
of the apprehension in the minds of the 
business world. The first relates to our 
international controversy with Germany, 
and while there is nothing conclusive in the 
advices that come from Berlin, these clearly 
reflect a decidedly more favorable attitude 
and indicate that there is a substantial ele- 
ment in Germany ,that is adverse to any 
step that would tend to force a severance 
of diplomatic relations between Germany 
and this country at the present time. The 
second news feature bears more directly on 
our domestic affairs, and indicates that the 
danger of a general railway strike is passing. 
There is no disposition in financial circles 
to minimize the seriousness of the situation 
in our diplomatic relations with Berlin, and 
outside of market circles the disposition is 
to await Germany’s future course in con- 
ducting her submarine warfare before mak- 
ing commitments in general business. The 
Mexican crisis, while ignored, is developing 
features from time to time that call for 
conservatism. 


Stimulates Market Hope 


In market circles, however, while ignor- 
ing the fact that uncertainty still exists as 
to both our future relations with Germany 
and with reference to Mexico, the satisfac- 
tion that is felt over the developments with 
reference to the railroad situation for a time 
overshadowed all else, and has turned atten- 
tion once more to the market possibilities 
in store for railway, shares, once the deter- 





ring factor is eliminated. So long as the 
danger of a general railway strike and a 
serious interruption of our transportation 
system were among the possibilities a wide- 
spread feeling of caution manifested itself 
in all lines of trade. 

There is nothing that could paralyze in- 
dustry in this country so quickly and to 
such an extent as a general railway strike. 
Already the congested condition of our rail- 
ways seriously interferes with deliveries of 
manufactured products, and a tie-up of our 
means of transportation for any length 
of time necessarily must mean a general 
paralysis of business and industry in this 
country. 

While the railway wage controversy has 
not been entirely eliminated, the attitude 
on both the part of employer and employee 
is such as to lead to the belief that no strike 
will take place, and that the railways and 
their employees will be able to get together 
in an adjustment of their differences with- 
out seriously handicapping the employer. 


Sharp Advance in War Risks 


The rather sharp advance in war risk 
rates on our shipping to foreign ports is 
the natural sequence of the developments 
that have taken place in the Irish Sea dur- 
ing the last month. The raid of the German 
war fleet, together with the presence of a 
large number of submarines, necessarily 
adds to the risk to shipping in the war zone, 
and as we are compelled to rely to a very 
large extent on ships flying the English 
flag to carry our export business, it would 
naturally be concluded that this action on 
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the part of insurance underwriters has more 
to do with Germany’s raid on the English 
coast than with the possibility of a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Berlin by 
this country. 

Regardless of the fact that communica- 
tion with Germany is already very much 
restricted in a commercial way, war with 
that country would be a serious matter. Of 
course the prospects of American troops 
either being sent abroad or finding it neces- 
sary to repel invaders from abroad in event 
of war are reduced to the minimum, but 
there would be a complete derangement of 
all forms of banking and commercial busi- 
ness between this country and Germany. 
Naturally any American balances in Ger- 
many or other property belonging to Amer- 
ica in that country, automatically would be 
subject to the German law already in force 
against trading with or for an enemy, and 
hence all such property would be tied up 
until the formal resumption of peace. 


America’s Greatest Hostage 


At the same time, this country doubtless 
would respond with an enactment of a simi- 
lar law segregating, until the termination 
of hostilities, all enemy’s property in this 
country. Of course this would include all 
property, such as balances in American 
banks and German funds held by American 
merchants, as well as all kinds of securities 
held here but owned in Germany. It would 
also include steamships interned here, which 
probably would be used on a charter basis, 
but payment for which undoubtedly would 
be delayed until the restoration of peace. 

These items alone aggregate so large that 
they are a formidable hostage against any 
serious breach of peace between Germany 
and this country. The balances in our 
banks belonging to Germany have not been 
large, and it is probable that the German 
holdings of American securities have been 
very greatly reduced since the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. But there is interned in 
this country a very large fleet of German 
vessels which are exceedingly valuable, and 
their use would give this country a distinct 
advantage, a thought that Germany is not 
likely to overlook. 

But regardless of the outcome of our con- 
troversy with Germany, England, France, 
Russia and other belligerents are likely to 
continue the purchase of supplies in this 


country, more particularly raw materials, 
Much business remains on the books of our 
corporations to be filled. Exports that are 
now going out are chiefly the result of 
orders placed long ago. 

Deliveries on contracts have been woefully 
delayed, and a very few large orders for 
war materials are coming to this country as 
a consequence, nevertheless the volume of 
business yet to be delivered bulks very 
large. So far as our domestic situation ig 
concerned there are a few elements that are 
worthy of consideration. One is the large 
amount of available money in our banks, 
and the other is the very large amount of 
corporate financing to be done. 


Plethoric Money a Menace 


Bankers as a rule are more concerned over 
the rather inflated condition of our credits, 
as inflation, and especially in a plethoric 
money situation, is likely to prove danger- 
ous. The investment market is reflecting a 
decided improvement. There is a very large 
turnover at the present time, yet the in- 
vestor is acting with caution and is dis- 
criminating in favor of the higher grade 
securities. 

The record success of New York City’s 
sale of $55,000,000 bonds is an indication of 
this, but at the same time the improve- 
ment in the investment situation is indi- 
cated by the fact that the serials were 
offered publicly at prices affording a yield 
of 3.75 per cent to 4 per cent, according to 
maturity, and the fifty year issue was 
offered on a basis of approximately 4.10 per 
cent in contrast with the higher return de- 
manded a year ago. 


Difficult Problems to Solve 


The problem that is confronting the 
banks, however, is that of keeping liquid 
and at the same time employing their avail- 
able funds. This is not easy, and yet it is 
regarded as essential under existing condi- 
tions. It is easy enough for banks to find 
employment for their funds, if the feature 
of liquidity is ignored, but it would not be 
long before the banks found themselves in 
an unenviable position, and it is this feature 
that is giving bankers the most difficult 
problem that they have to solve. 

Because of the situation in Mexico and 
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our controversy with Germany over sub- 
marine warfare, the financial world is once 
more developing a conservatism that, if long 
continued, must necessarily have its effect 
on our industrial activity. The longer the 
period of uncertainty continues, the more 
unfortunate it is for the business com- 
munity, for there is nothing that con- 
tributes so much toward unsettlement as 
uncertainty. 


Some Inflation Probable 


Especially is this true in a period of infla- 
tion and abnormal activity. The mere fact 
that this country has not indulged in exces- 
sive note issues or other circulating media, 
does not mean that there has been a com- 
plete absence of inflation. It has been 
pointed out before in these articles that 
under our system of banking in this coun- 
try, deposits are as much an instrument of 
inflation as are bank note issues, if exces- 
sive, for the deposit credit affords an oppor- 
tunity for the issuance of checks, which are 
a form of bank currency and in fact are one 
of the best forms of circulating media that 
we have, as the check automatically goes 
out of existence as an instrument of credit 
the moment it reaches the bank on which 
it is drawn. 

According to the comptroller’s report, 
based on the statements of the national 
banks of March 7, just available, there has 
been an increase in deposits of nearly 25 
per cent within a year, or $2,198,000,000, 
while in a little more than two months this 
increase amounted to $411,000,000. This 
means that there is available in the banks 
against which checks can be drawn that 
much more credit than existed a year ago 
and on December 31, last, respectively. This 
applies exclusively to the national banks, 
and it is safe to say that a proportionate 
amount of deposit increase is in evidence 
among the state banks of this country. 


Conservatism Greatest Safeguard 


Add to this the increase in our gold hold- 
ings from various sources in the last year, 
which amounts to something like $450,000,- 
000, and it will be found that this country 
has experienced an inflation that, if utilized 
to its fullest extent, might prove both dan- 
gerous and disastrous. Our greatest safe- 


guard, however, ljes in the conservatism of 
our bankers and business men, who are in- 
clined to move with caution in order to 
avoid the unpleasant and frequently disas- 
trous results of a period of overindulgence. 

It has been pointed out that the total 
reserve held by the national banks on 
March 7 was $2,287,000,000, or $983,000,000 
in excess of the legal requirements, and 
$100,000,000 in excess of the greatest sur- 
plus reserve ever before held. This also 
applies to the national banks exclusively. 


More Reserve than Necessary 


Computing on the old basis this reserve 
would safely support $9,148,000,000 of de- 
posits, whereas today it is supporting 
$10,790,000,000, or $1,642,000,000 more de- 
posits than was permissible under the old 
national banking act. This country there- 
fore is now not only carrying a reserve of 
$1,642,000,000 less than former practice 
permitted, but it considers that reserve 
under the federal reserve act requirements 
nearly $1,000,000,000 more than is necessary. 

While this may be in strict conformity 
with sound banking, it certainly means an 
expansion that necessarily has a bearing on 
the general situation and contributes much 
to an element in our banking situation that 
is decidedly unhealthy. Jn other words, the 
country has more money and credit avail- 
able in the banks than it has legitimate use 
for, and such a situation, if continued for 
any considerable period of time, may be- 
come a distinct menace, for money will not 
lie idle unless hoarded through fear or ultra- 
conservatism. Both of these in time give 
way under the pressure of a desire to earn 
more through the use of available funds. 


Fear a Period of Stringency 


History is filled with instances where a 
plethoric money condition is followed by a 
period of wild speculation, which in turn 
works around until the money is employed 
in fixed forms of investment to such an 
extent that a stringency follows. It is just 
this thought that is running through the 
minds of the shrewd banker, who looks far 
ahead in the future. 

Possibly it is fortunate that there has 
been in the situation, periods of acute uncer- 
tainty, growing out of the war and the 
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Mexican controversy, with the attendant 
uncertainty to make business men conserva- 
tive. Otherwise this country might have 
indulged in excesses and inflation that later 
on might have proved disastrous. What the 
effect of a break in our friendly relationship 
with Germany or with the recognized Mexi- 
can government would be on this situation 
is difticult to determine. 
useless. 

It is certain that our banking position 
was never stronger to withstand a shock of 
that kind than it is at the present moment. 
The government credit ranks the highest in 
the civilized world and this credit would be 
released to a considerable extent at least in 
making preparations for such eventualities 
as may be the outcome of an interruption 
of our international peace. 


Prophecies are 


Foreign Pressure Checks Speculation 


Under ordinary circumstances the pleth- 
orice money conditions, the enormous in- 
dustrial earnings of our various industrial 
enterprises and the notable increase in our 
railroad earnings, would have served to 
stimulate a speculative market such as never 
before has been experienced in this country. 
The most potent factor in holding such spec- 
ulation in check was not the European war 
or our Mexican controversy directly, but 
rather the effect of the European war on the 
foreign credit situation and the indirect 
effect of that on our own market. The 
pressure abroad has been sufficient to compel 
the liquidation of a very large volume of 
American investments, and the fact that 
there is further liquidation in store, al- 
though orderly, has placed a limitation on 
the prices of our own securities, despite the 
enormous profits being accumulated by many 
of the industries these securities represent. 

Meantime our railroads are gradually re- 
building their credit which was so badly 
disturbed by the long period of political 
agitation previous to the war. There is a 
vast amount of investment capital available 
for use in this country. But what is most 
lacking is that courage which calls capital 
into action. Until uncertainties can be 
cleared away this capital will not seek in- 
vestment in anything except the most con- 
servative forms of security. 

It will be recalled that there were periods 
in the early stages of the war when bonds 
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of various kinds, state and municipals, rajl- 
ways and industrials, became practically yn. 
salable and stocks sank into a state of 
torpor from which it was impossible to 
arouse them. This period has gone into 
history, so far as the bond market is con. 
The stock market to be 
experiencing some of the torpor referred to 
in that the public will not buy, regardless 
of the character of the news that is forth- 
coming. Neither will it sell. 

While the situation holds many phases 
that are abnormal there is nothing at the 
present moment that is an actual menace, 
or need cause alarm. 


cerned. seems 


It is one of those 
situations which seems to call for the exer- 


cise of conservatism and good judgment, and 
the most remarkable feature of it is that 
those who hold the securities are following 


this course, and are not being stampeded by 
developments of various kinds. The re- 
wards of our industrial activity are simply 
enormous and while there may be disturb- 
ing developments, the investor, as well as 
who hold securities for speculative 
profit, still has confidence in the ultimate 
outcome. So long as that condition exists 
the situation can be regarded as distinctly 
satisfactory, all things being considered. 


those 


What Berlin’s Note Reveals 


In President Wilson’s ultimatum to Ger- 
many, there developed the real crisis grow- 
ing out of the European war so far as this 
country is concerned, but Germany’s answer, 
while unsatisfactory, contained some impor- 
tant concessions, and relying upon the good 
faith of the Teutonic power, President 
Wilson’s disposition to accept these promises 
relieves the temporary strain and avoids a 
break between the two countries. But Ger- 
many’s note seems to indicate a desire for 
peace and subsequent utterances from Ber- 
lin give color to the belief that peace is not 
many months away. To those who study 
the credit situation it does not seem possi- 
ble that the war can continue many months 
longer without a breakdown somewhere in 
European credit. 


War’s Cost Is Enormous 
War’s cost cannot be measured in men 


and dollars alone. It involves an economic 
loss that reaches beyond figures relating to 
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these two items. But of sufficient impor- 
tance are the estimates of the loss in men 
and the increase in debt, that they may be 
taken as indicative of what the present 
European war is costing and will cost the 
civilization of the twentieth century. Un- 
precedented is the present war; the mind 
fails to grasp its fullest significance, and 
for that reason and because of the absence 
of anything approaching its consequence in 
the past, many economic theories apparently 
g For instance, at the out- 
set of the war it was generally believed 
that investment capital would soon become 
so scarce as to cause investors to demand a 


have gone amiss. 


much higher return on their investments 
than in former years. 


Interest Rates Abnormally Low 


Such, so far, has not been the experience. 
To be sure there has been some enhance- 
ment in investment returns but nothing like 
that had been expected. Interest rates 
instead of being abnormally high, after 
twenty months of European war, are abnor- 
mally low in this country and are moderate 
even in the belligerent countries where the 
credit of the nation has not been exhausted. 
Even in Germany the situation is remark- 
able so far as we are able to judge. 

What may take place there after the war 
is over is another problem and one which is 
not within the mental power of man to 
forecast with any degree of definiteness. 
Germany is a remarkable country, and her 
people had attained a remarkable scientific 
and economic development before the out- 
break of the war. What she has accom- 
plished against the greatest odds that ever 
confronted a nation, affords food for thought 
in the years to come. There are many les- 
sons to be gleaned from Germany’s experi- 
ences and accomplishments in an economic 
way by not only America but by the coun- 
tries that are now pitted against her in 
bitter warfare. 


Financing of Allies Remarkable 


On the other hand Great Britain has ac- 
complished wonders and so has France. 
Great Britain’s method of financing herself 
and her allies is one of the most remarkable 
feats in history and France has been a close 
second in working out this phase of the 


problems of the .war that confronted the 
entente allies. This simply emphasizes the 
old adage that “necessity is the mother of 
invention,” and experience and adversity 
have proven a great school of learning in 
the last two years in more ways than one. 

So far, the European war has called to 
the colors of the various belligerents in 
excess of 40,000,000 men, and of this enor- 
mous number—which is about 40 per cent 
of the population of the United States—it 
is estimated that 15,000,000 have been killed 
or wounded and that more than half of this 
15,000,000 are either dead or permanently 
incapacitated, according to the best available 
statistics. There are reasons to believe that 
the real figures to date will greatly-increase 
these estimates, but, as that cannot be 
proven, the figures at hand suffice for the 
purpose of comparison. 


Russian Enlistment Enormous 


It is estimated that Russia has enlisted 
20,000,000 men, of which 5,000,000 at least 
have been wounded or killed, and of this 
latter list it is estimated that 3,000,000 are 
dead or incapacitated. Germany is estimated 
to have enlisted 7,000,000 and the casualties 
are placed at 4,000,000, while the dead and 
incapacitated are estimated at 2,500,000. 

Austria is estimated to have enlisted 
6,000,000 men, with casualties placed at 
3 000,000 and the dead or incapacitated at 
2,000,000. France’s enlistment is placed at 
4,500,000, her casualties at 2,500,000 and 
the dead and incapacitated at 1,500,000. 
Great Britain’s enlistment is placed at the 
same figure as France, 4,500,000, while her 
casualties are estimated at 700,000 and her 
dead and incapacitated at 350,000. Esti- 
mates affecting Italy, Belgium, Serbia and 
Turkey are rather vague, but it is believed 
that these, if they were obtainable, would 
show at least 300,000 dead or incapacitated, 
computing on the same basis. 


Deaths Entail Economic Loss 


Aside from the terrible slaughter which 
these figures indicate there is an economic 
phase that must be reckoned with. These 
men enlisted and going down to death or 
incapacitated, were the flower of their re- 
spective countries. Hence they were a fac- 
tor in the production of wealth in those 
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countries. To the extent that they con- 
tributed to the country’s wealth in excess 
of their own requirements, their death en- 
tails an economic loss to their country, and 
those incapacitated continue to consume of 
the country’s wealth, while contributing lit- 
tle or nothing thereto. 

But what the effect of this will be on 
the neutral countries is a problem having 
too many phases requiring consideration to 
be discussed briefly. 


War Expenditures Important Factors 


Turning to another phase of the war, 
namely, the expenditures that have been 
made necessary by this terrible conflict, 
there is food for serious thought in abun- 
dance. The total expenditures of Great 
Britain in the current fiscal year, including 
advances of $2,250,000 to the colonies, are 
estimated by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
McKenna at $9,125,000,000, while the total 
revenue is estimated at $2,945,000,000, of 
which $430,000,000 is traceable to the ex- 
cess profits tax, which is a temporary tax. 

Hence the net addition to the British 
debt for the current fiscal year will be 
$7,040,000,000, making the total debt on 
March 31 of next year $17,240,000,000, of 
which $4,000,000,000 represents loans to 
the allies. This is given simply to indicate 
what proportion of the war’s expenditures 
must be paid by posterity and what pro- 
portion is being paid out of current revenue 
of various kinds of the British Empire. 


How England’s Debt Piled Up 


Great Britain’s debt prior to the war was 
$3,255,000,000 and at the end of the fiscal 
year 1914-15 which is March 31, this had 
been increased from $2,290,000,000 to $5,- 
545,000,000. In the last fiscal year $5,155,- 
000,000 was added after allowing for cer- 
tain conversions which brought the total 
debt on March 31, 1916 up to $10,700,000,- 
000 or more than three times the pre-war 
debt. Of this total, $1,850,000,000 repre- 
sents advances to the allies and colonies. 
The annual debt charge, according to the 
London Economist, will be close to $475,- 
000,000. 

The German Empire’s pre-war debt was 
$1,250,000,000. Up to January 1 of this 
year this had increased to $8,100,000,000 
and by August 1 next it is estimated it 


will have reached $12,250,000,000, with an 
annual interest charge approximating $611,. 
000,000. Estimating the pre-war debt, of 
the German states at $3,750,000,000 and the 
interest charges at $150,000,000 the total 
debt of the German Empire and states op 
August 1 next is estimated at $16,000,000,- 
000 with a debt charge at $761,000,000, 

Russia’s obligations are estimated as of 
August 1 next at $15,000,000,000 with an 
annual debt charge of $725,000,000 while 
France’s debt is estimated will be $14,600,- 
000,000 with an annual charge of $625,- 
000,000. 


London Bank Credit Here is Intact 


These figures are so stupendous as to 
make it difficult to grasp their real meaning 
yet we find such belligerents as Great Bri- 
tain still able to maintain her credit in face 
of the enormously increasing debt. In this 
connection it is of interest to know that the 
$50,000,000 414 per cent six months bank 
credit negotiated in the American market 
last December for the benefit of eight Lon- 
don banks against £11,000,000 British col- 
lateral deposited in the Bank of England 
remains intact none of it so far having been 


drawn upon by the London banks. 


Europe’s Inflation is Great 


But there is another phase of the situa- 
tion that deserves some consideration. There 
has been an enormous increase in circulation 
in the European countries. The circulation 
of the principal central banks in Europe has 
expanded from $4,885,900,000 in July 1914 
to $9,858,600,000 at the present time, while 
the holdings of gold in the same institutions 
have increased only from $2,933,100,000 to 
$3,850,300,000. 

The increase in circulation in the twelve 
European central banks including the Bank 
of Austria-Hungary since the middle of 1914 
has been $5,372,700,000. This means that on 
the average the gold held behind the circu- 
lation of these institutions is now only 39 
per cent compared with 65 per cent before 
the outbreak of the war. 

Naturally the question arises, “How long 
can this inverse ratio of the accepted gold 
reserve to circulation continue before the 
credit situation breaks down and forces 
peace?” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Bankers’ Convention Calendar 


Date STATE Town 


Portland .. 


June 12-13.... 

June 13-15... . Michigan 

June 14-16.... North Carolina......./ Asheville 

June 15-16.... North Dakota........ Minot 

June 15-17... . Washington Everett 

June 16-17 
Rhode Island 

June 19-21.... 

June 20-21.... 

June 22-23... . Minnesota 

June 22-24... . Virginia 

June 28-29....South Dakota 
eee Madison 


Waterloo 


. Inst. of Blg 
.. Amer. Bkrs. Assn 
Invst. Bkrs. Assn 
Oct. 26-28.... 


The membership of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association has grown steadily until 
now it is in excess of 15,400. For the 
month of March alone the total was swelled 
343, 


Enthusiasm in regard to the contemplat- 
ed state bank section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association becomes greater every day. 
Craig B. Hazlewood, Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, who is secretary of the organization 
committee, receives letters from interested 
parties all over the country, endorsing the 
movement. The sentiment for a new sec- 
tion appears to be especially strong in those 
states where state banks predominate and 
arises from the fact that this class of banks 
is the only one not represented by a sep- 
arate organization within the parent asso- 
ciation. The contemplated section will take 
definite form on Monday, Sept. 25, the first 
day of the convention week. 

May 11-12 the Kansas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion held a most successful convention. Ad- 


Lewiston... 


SECRETARY 


aveievicerenavohcare ieee J. L. Hartman, Portland. 


W. J. Henry, New York. 


ata acme eats J. W. Robinson, Boise. 


H. M. Brown, Detroit. 

W. A. Hunt, Henderson. 
W. C. McFadden, Fargo. 
W. H. Martin, Ritzville. 


New England......... Swampscott, Mass 
Swampscott 
Kanuga Lake 


E. A. Havens, Providence. 
Julien C. Rogers, Florence. 
P. W. Hall, Des Moines. 


Pica ccc cccctewen G. H. Richards, Indianapolis. 
Old Point Comfort 
Sioux Falls 


Walter Scott, Farmville. 
T. E. Platt, Clark. 
Geo. D. Bartlett, Milwaukee. 


G. E. Allen, New York. 

F, E. Farnsworth, New York. 
F. R. Fenton, Chicago. 

H. M. Hanson, Chicago. 


dresses were delivered by some of the best 
known speakers of the country and suitable 
entertainment was provided for visitors and 
their ladies. 


The Bankers’ Ad Association, Pittsburgh, 
held its last meeting before the appearance 
of warm weather, on May 9. Albert Bre- 
ton, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, was the principal 
speaker. 


For the first time the central eastern part 
of Illinois will have the honor of entertain- 
ing the state convention of the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association, which will be held in Dan- 
ville, Oct. 3-5. 


May 3, saw the meeting of Group Five, 
Iowa Bankers’ Association, at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Considerable time and expense was 
necessary to arrange the program provided, 
which was interesting and instructive to all 
in attendance. 
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The much desired membership mark— 
1,000—has been reached and passed by the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association. 


All interests in Kansas City are joining 
hands and working hard for the same ob- 
ject—the finest convention ever held by the 
American Bankers’ Association. It seems 
more than likely at this time that this work 
will be successful. Reservations at the 
hotels are pouring in and the hotels commit- 
tee is kept busy arranging matters. J. F. 
Downing, president of the New England 
National Bank, Kansas City, is chairman of 
the recently appointed publicity committee. 


Secretary Hoopes, of Texas, on May 2, 3 
and 4, again demonstrated his ability to 
turn out a good program for the Texas 
Bankers’ Association convention. The meet- 
ing was successful from every standpoint. 

Groups of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion began holding meetings on May 16, 
when Group 6 met at Newman. A new 
plan is being put into operation this year. 
The same subjects are discussed at each of 
the group meetings and the same speakers 
are provided for each group by the parent 
body, in addition to the local speakers. Fol- 
lowing is the schedule of the group meet- 
ings, the greater part of the meetings hav- 
ing already been held: May 16, Group 6, 
Newman; May 17, Group 9, Highland; May 
18, Group 10, Metropolis; May 23, Group 7, 
Springfield; May 24, Group 8, Barry; May 
25, Group 1, Kewanee; June 6, Group 2, 
Peoria; June 7, Group 5, La Salle; June 8, 
Group 3, Rockford; June 9, Group 4, Glen 
Ellyn. 

A “yegg” shooting contest with suitable 
prizes in the various events will be one of 
the many interesting features that the 
North Dakota bankers will enjoy at their 
fourteenth annual convention which will be 
held at Minot on June 15 and 16. M. C. 
Bachellor of the Northwestern Trust Com- 
pany of Grand Forks has charge of the 
amusement features. The convention will 
open on the morning of June 15 at 10 o’clock 
and will close on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. The 1916 convention, accord- 
ing to W. C. Macfadden, secretary of the 
North Dakota Bankers’ Association, will be 


the biggest in the history of the associa- 
tion. The principal address will be by Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs of Philadelphia. The sub- 
ject of his lecture will be “Plan Plus Push” 
and will be given on the afternoon of the 
opening day. Other prominent men on the 
program are T. D. McGregor of St. Paul; 
N. F. Hawley, president of the savings bank 
section of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; George E. Allen, educational director 
of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
Hon. J. E. Phelan, vice-president of the 
North Dakota Bankers’ Association. 

The organization of Group Eight, Michi- 
gan Bankers’ Association, was perfected at 
a meeting held in Kalamazoo, May 4. 

The membership of Group Five, Iowa 
Bankers’ Association, embraces 178 out of 
the 196 banks in the district. 

“Two Hundred Members at Memphis” is 
the slogan which has been adopted by the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association for 
use in connection with the association’s an- 
nual convention, at Memphis, Oct. 26-28. 

The Kentucky Bankers’ Association has 
filed amended articles of incorporation au- 
thorizing the executive committee to consist 
of eleven members instead of nine, as pro- 
vided in the original articles, and also pro- 
viding that the retiring president shall be a 
member of the executive body for one year 
after retiring from the president’s chair. 
The committee met on April 28 at the Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville. 


Lewis B. Franklin, president of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America, 
has made public correspondence which it has 
had through counsel, Reed & McCook, with 
the Treasury Department in regard to the 
recent ruling concerning the collection of in- 
come tax on interest and dividend payments 
made to non-resident aliens. Although the 
department has postponed effective date of 
the operation of the regulation until July 1, 
counsel for the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation still hold that the ruling is contrary 
to law and should be abrogated entirely, and 
have asked the Treasury Department to give 
its reasons for overruling the construction 
of the law made by Attorney-General Me- 
Reynolds two years ago. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 


On May 23 Chicgo Chapter held its annnal 
election of officers. Following is the probable 
result: President, C. A. Edmonds, Northern 
Trust Company; vice-president, J. J. O’Con- 
nor, Harris Trust & Savings Bank; financial 
secretary, C. Peterson, Union Trust Com- 
pany; corresponding secretary, W. F. Mur- 
phy, First National Bank; treasurer, F. A. 
Raddatz, Continental & 
tional Bank. 


Commercial Na- 


President Robert H. Bean of the American 
Institute of Banking announces the follow- 
ing appointments in connection with the 
Cincinnati convention: 

“On Time” Committee—Byron W. Moser, 
St. Louis, chairman; Herbert E. Stone, Bos- 
ton Chapter; Frank C. Eves, Philadelphia 
Chapter; James B. Birmingham, New York 
Chapter; Frank B. Devereaux, Washington 
Chapter; Jean Phillips, Pittsburgh Chapter; 
P. J. Slach, Cleveland Chapter. 

Chairman of president’s conference com- 
mittee, L. J. Kaufman of Cleveland Chap- 
ter; vice-chairman, William A. Mareus of 
San Francisco Chapter. 


May 2 was ladies’ night at Chicago Chap- 
ter, in addition to being nomination night. 
The ladies were splendidly entertained, an 
excellent musical program having been ar- 
ranged by Chairman Nugent of the enter- 
tainment committee. Readings and vocal, 
piano and violin solos were given. Light 
refreshments were served later in the eve- 
ning and dancing was enjoyed. 

Chicago Chapter is boosting bowling for 
members. A tournament was held May 4-5 
and contests included singles, doubles and 
teams of five men each. An entry fee of $1 
4 person was charged. Substantial amounts 


of money were given as prizes in the vari- 
ous divisions. 

Philadelphia Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has unanimously en- 
dorsed William A. Nickert as a candidate 
for the executive council of the American 
Institute of Banking at the Cincinnati con- 
vention. Mr. Nickert has been a member 
of the Philadelphia Chapter since 1909, was 
granted an Institute certificate in 1911, 
elected to the board of governors in 1912, 
chosen president of the chapter in 1912, and 
re-elected in 1913. He has served on all im- 
portant committees of the chapter, including 
chairmanships of the educational, post grad- 
uate, speakers’ and banquet committees. 

The Institute year drawing rapidly to a 
close has been the most successful—from 
an educational standpoint in particular—in 
the history of the American Institute of 
Banking. Many of the chapters inaugurated 
courses for the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage and this helped to greatly stimulate 
enrollments. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh chapters de- 
bated on the topic, “Resolved, that the clos- 
ing of accounts on terms exceeding thirty 
days by an acceptance is an improvement 
over the present method of merchandise ex- 
tension,” before the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
which was held May 18 and 19. 


Association, 


The “Preparedness” night of Pittsburgh 
Chapter was very successful, one of the 
largest gatherings of the season being in at- 
tendance. A disappointment occurred 
through the inability of Gen. A. J. Logan to 
be present because of the labor troubles at 
East Pittsburgh. 
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The Spokane Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking held its election and ban- 
quet recently. The new officers elected were: 
President, Chas. H. Ham, Exchange Na- 
tional; vice-president, W. H. White, Union 
Trust; financial secretary, Fred C. Jurgens, 
Spokane and Eastern; treasurer, J. E. Me- 
Williams, Old National; recording secre- 
tary, F. J. Robinson, Fidelity National; cor- 
responding secretary, J. H. Tatsch, Old Na- 
tional; executive council, W. E. Kelley, 
Union Trust; H. W. Sanders, Fidelity Na- 
tional, and W. E. Tollenaar, Old National. 
Following the election, which took place 
during the day, the annual banquet was 
served in the Elizabethan room at the Dav- 
enport Hotel. The banquet was the largest 
ever held by the Spokane bank clerks, over 
200 bank officers and clerks being in attend- 
ance. W. E. Tollenaar, the outgoing presi- 
dent, was toastmaster, and Governor Ernest 
Lister was guest of honor. Unique pro- 
grams were provided by the entertainment 
committee under the direction of A. S. Blum, 
chairman. The musical entertainment was 
provided by Mrs. Chas. Ham, wife of the 
president-elect, H. W. Newton and the Spo- 
kane & Eastern quartet. 


Acting under the authority given by the 
executive cotincil at the convention in San 
Francisco, Robert H. Bean, president, and 
George E. Allen, educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking, have sub- 
mitted to the National City Bank of New 
York the name of Charles Leland Getz of 
Baltimore, Md., who has been accepted for 
the scholarship in foreign banking offered by 
that institution to the members of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


The members of the Omaha Chapter have 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, W. H. Dressler, Stock 
Yards National; vice-president, J. H. Chang- 
strom, Omaha National Bank; secretary, 
W. Phillips, Corn Exchange National; treas- 
urer, N. J. Sjolin, United States National. 
Mr. Williams, retiring president, was elected 
delegate to the national convention at Cin- 
cinnati. 


Chicago Chapter members on May 14 held 


their annual hike. The hikers had a nice 
jaunt to Naperville, Ill. 


The election of W. N. Bucklin, Jr., as ag- 
sistant trust officer and assistant secretary 
of the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal., again demonstrates the 
value of Institute training. Mr. Bucklin is 
the present secretary of Los Angeles Chap. 
ter, A. I. B., and has been a faithful student 
and hard worker for the success of the In- 
stitute for several years. 


The Financial and 


Business Situation 
(Continued from page 60) 


Reverting to our own situation, serious 
problems have been forced to our attention. 
It is obvious that with the broadening of 
commercial activity and our international 
trade, and with the expansion of banking 
facilities there comes to use a greater re- 
sponsibility of protecting that commerce and 
business, as well as our citizens engaged in 
these peaceful pursuits. Increased prepared- 
ness is not necessarily a departure from our 
old policy of anti-militarism, because prepa- 
ration to take care of our interests and to 
enforce our international policies is the 
greatest safeguard against an interruption 
of peace. An illustration of this is found 
in the instance of Switzerland, which today 
is the admiration of the world. She con- 
tinues her peaceful pursuits but is amply 
prepared to defend herself should occasion 
arise and in consequence of that preparation 
Switzerland has been able to maintain her 
neutrality although situation in the heart of 
the European war zone. She has commanded 
the respect of the world. 


Foreign Business Continues 


The very large European war orders that 
have poured into this country for the last 
twenty odd months greatly increased our 
capacity for producing war materials, hence 
the means of putting ourselves on a war 
basis is at hand. Our greatest inefficiency 
lies in the lack of a sufficient force of 
trained men and in the lack of ships and 
heavy artillery. Time is required, as battle- 
ships, transports and heavy artillery cannot 
be produced over night, nor can men be 
seasoned in a day. Never in the history 
of this country has the need of a strong 
merchant marine been so keenly felt as im 
the last twenty months. 





NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


Former United States Senator William 
Lorimer was recently found not guilty of 
the charge of wrecking the La Salle Street 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago and its 
allied institutions. 

M. E. Holderness, publicity manager for 
the Third National Bank of St. Louis, is the 
author of a book just off the press, entitled 
“A Guide Post to National Bank Adver- 
tising and Business Building.” The book 
embodies the ten years’ experience of Mr. 
Holderness as an that 
work. 


expert in line of 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


Ford R. Carter of Lester, Carter & Co., 
Chieago, was recently nominated for the 
presidency of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

Samuel McRoberts and Charles V. Rich, 
vice-presidents of the National City Bank of 
New York, are in Russia considering the ad- 
visability of establishing branches of the 
National City in Petrograd and Moscow. 

It was with considerable sorrow that 
bankers all over the country received the 
hews of the death of James MeAshan, who 
for many years was an officer and director 
of the South Texas Commercial National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. 

W. C. Hronek, the Rand-MeNally bonded 
lawyer at Schuyler, Neb., is in a position to 
care for the business of subscribers on any 


point in Colfax County. All towns in the 
county should be referred to him at Schuy- 
ler and not Columbus, which is in the ad- 
joining county. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Clearing House As- 
sociation, comprising all of the banks in 
that city, on May 1 put into force the fol- 
lowing rules in regard to every checking or 
commercial initial de- 
posit of $50 or more is required; second, a 


account: First, an 
balance of $50 or more must be maintained; 
third, a charge of 25 cents per month will 
be made when an average daily balance of 
$50 is not maintained; fourth, no overdrafts 
will be allowed. 

The American Exchange National of New 
York has rendered a valuable service to the 
banking and business interests of the United 
States through the issue of a 48 page book- 
let dealing with aeceptances and their im- 
portance as a means of increasing and sim- 
plifying domestic and foreign trade. 

The annual spring banquet of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association took place 
at the Hotel Astor, May 4. William F. H. 
Koelsch, Bank of 
United States and president of the associa- 
tion, 


vice-president of the 


toastmaster, 
speakers were the following: 


acted as Among the 
James Ham- 
ilton Lewis, United States senator from Tlli- 
nois; Justice Robert H. Roy of the Kings 
County Court, and J. Harry Tregoe, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


The First National Bank and the North- 
western Trust Company of St. Paul, jointly, 
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are to again conduct their annual corn show, 
which was so successful last December. The 
exhibits will be shown in St. Paul, December 
11-16. The territory will remain the same 
as last year and inelude the following states: 
Minnesota, Northwestern Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washine- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon. Valuable prizes are 
given for each district of each state. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation is issu- 
ing a booklet containing a series of state- 
ments, reproductions of those sent to mem- 
bers of Congress, protesting against the pro- 
posed expenditure on the part of the United 
States government of $11,000,000 the 
erection of an armor plant. 


for 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 

Capital of the Exchange National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla., has been increased to $500,- 
000, all of which has been paid in. Capital, 
surplus and profits now exceed $800,000 and 
its deposits, totaling $11,000,000, are the 
largest in the state. 


the defunct Broadway 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., were recently paid 
66 2/3 cents on the dollar. The checks were 
drawn on the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and the total disbursement 
was $501,865. 


Depositors of 


EK. O. Rice, formerly vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul, Minn., has 
assumed his new duties as vice-president of 
the Highland State Bank and the Bank of 
Detroit, both of Detroit, Mich. 

Work on the remodeling of the quarters 
of the Atlantic National Bank of New York 
is progressing rapidly. President Kountze 
stated recently that alterations would prob- 
ably be completed by June 1. 

May 1 the Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis celebrated the thirty- 
third anniversary of its organization. 

The report of the German loan banks for 
1915 shows that while the maximum limit 
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of emissions had been fixed by law at the 


beginning of the war at 3,000,000,000 marks, 
the sum of 2,000,000,000 marks was passed 
only during three days. The highest level 
was touched on Dee. 31 with 2,348,000,000 
marks, the lowest on Feb. 15, with 665,000.- 
000. The principal borrowers were the mu- 
nicipalities, which required large sums 
owing to the necessities of the war. 


Robert B. Locke, president of the Boston 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, has 
assumed his duties as manager of the De- 
troit Clearing House. The bankers consti- 
tuting the executive committee of the De- 
troit Clearing House are contemplating ex- 
tending the scope of the association, and 
their plans include the establishment of a 
country bank clearing department. 

The Hanover Trust Company opened for 
business in Boston on May 1, 
presidency of Gabriel Stabile. 


under the 


Officers and directors of the Central Trust 
Company, Camden, N. J., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their institution 
on May 8. H. H. Grace is president and 
Alpheus McCracken is of the 
board, 


chairman 


Surplus of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia has been increased by 
$250,000 to $2,000,000. 


The bank recently 
paid its 115th dividend. 


Harry W. Loos has been elected treas- 
urer of the East End Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, succeeding O. J. Vikack, 
resigned. 


The consolidation of the Winters National 
Bank and the Third National Bank, both of 
Dayton, Ohio, is well under way. The plan 
provides for the liquidation of both institu- 
tions and the formation of a new bank 
under the name of the Winters-Third Na- 
tional Bank, with $1,000,000 capital. 

William S. Kies, a vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, has been 
elected a vice-president of the American In- 
ternational Corporation, the foreign trade 
organization which was formed last yeat- 
Mr. Kies will retain his place at the bank, 
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“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK 
| IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915), together with our distribution plan which we give 
gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country. 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 


Eighty thousand of these Pocket Dime Banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 


A Chicago Banker writes:—‘* ‘We are much pleased with results obtained 
from the Combination Lock Dime Banks placed under your plan of distribution. 
We appreciate the service and co-operation of your company in the placing of 
these banks and will take pleasure in recommending your proposition to others.’ ”’ 

Another Banker, and this time ina small town of 2,500 population, writes:— 
“Of the five hundred (500) Lock Dime Banks which we ordered from you three 
months ago, nearly three hundred and fifty (350) are now out and working for us. 
We have found them a great help in obtaining new saving accounts, and have 
already opened one hundred (100) directiy attributed to these banks.’ ” 

A New England Banker writes:—** ‘Everybody wants one, and in our 
opinion it is one of the best advertising mediums that we have ever distribu- 
ted, and is proving to many people an incentive tosave. Our Savings Depart- 
ment is receiving so many dimes through this source, that we are unable to 
get rid of them through the regular course of business, and are therefore 
obliged to express them to the United States Sub-Treasury; all of which shows 
that this method of advertising and bringing regular saving deposits into our 
Savings Department is eminently successful.’ ”’ 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 


given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the obtaining of new savings accounts 
at an extremely low cost and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


141-151 W. 22nd St. Maker of High-class ey Specialties CHICAGO 













































THE PORTER SAFETY SEAL 


THE SEAL THAT SEALS 
USE IT ON YOUR SHIPMENTS OF 


COIN, CURRENCY, OR OTHER VALUABLES 


aS. 


Seal before and after being used 
View of Seal on 


Neck of Bag 





The Porter Seal Press 





TS seal has been used exclusively for more than 12 years by the Subtreasuries, Mints and Assay Offices 

of the United States Government, as well as by thousands of Banks, the leading Express Companies, and 
numerous Railways and Mining Concerns throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

| We will send the SEAL PRESS and a few SEALS to you for 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IF FOR ANY REASON you do not wish to purchase the device return it to us, CHARGES COLLECT. 


PORTER SAFETY SEAL COMPANY ¢iresés 
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but will be relieved of all his work other 
than that having to do with the foreign 
branches, and will make his headquarters 
with the American International Corpora- 
tion. 

Henry B. 
chairman of the board and executive com- 
mittee of the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit, because of ill health, and sue- 
ceeded in both positions by H. M. Campbell, 
counsel for the bank since its organization. 


Ledyard recently resigned as 


Was 


The death of Andrew J. Graham on May 1 
marked the passing of an old-time Chicago 
financier and one of the best known bank- 
ers in the West. 
health 
is survived by a 


Mr. Graham had been in 


poor for several months. Deceased 
widow and five sons, two of 
the latter being in the banking firm. 

Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 


interest you. 

W. Parker, of Minneapolis, a 
brother of the English novelist, Sir Gilbert 
Parker is to head a new $1,000,000 trust 
company in the northwest to be known as the 
Bankers Trust Company and Savings Bank. 
This institution is to be opened for business 
in a few weeks in the Lumber Exchange 
building in Minneapolis and besides the 
capital of $1,000,000 will have a surplus 
of $300,000. 


Henry 


The stock is being subscribed 
by capitalists and men of the 
northwest. President Parker was formerly 
a director of the National Association of 
Credit Men and was president of the St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men, and is regarded 
as one of the most expert credit specialists 
in the northwest. He started in the banking 
business in St. Paul with the old Merchants 
National bank as ledgerkeeper about twenty- 
two years ago. 


business 


He rose from that position 
through all of the positions up to the cashier- 
ship and retained the position of cashier 
when the Merchants National and _ the 
German-American banks were consolidated 
a few years He resigned from that 
position in December, 1915, his resignation 
taking effect Jan. 1, 1916. 


ago. 


The new bank building to be occupied by 
he Farmers & Traders Bank of Nappanee, 


BANKERS’ MONTHLY 


Ind., is practically completed. It is entirely 
of Bedford stone. Two massive pillars at 
the front run the entire height of the building 
and rest on a base of polished granite while 
two ornamental lamps and two brass tablets 
add to the design of the front of the building. 
The building is 91 feet deep and the banking 
room has a 22-foot ceiling. The interior is 
finished in mahogany and the furnishings are 
in harmony. The Farmers & Traders Bank 
was established in 1891 and was reorganized 
into a State bank in October 1914, with a 
capital of $80,000. The present officers and 
directors are: Richard Vanderveer, president; 
Frank Coppes, vice-president; Fred E. Cop- 
pes, cashier; H. B. Greene, Charles Mutschler, 
B. Freese, and N. A. Lehman. 


Sealing of Currency 
Shipments 


Under date of Feb. 17, 1915, a bulletin 
was issued by the Post Office Department 
regarding the method of preparing shipments 
of money to be forwarded via registered mail. 

It seems that the Post Office Department 
has been receiving complaints about packages 
arriving at their destination in bad con- 
dition; the cause, in most instances, being 
inadequate or improper wrapping. 

This bulletin suggests that currency be 
forwarded in canvas sacks sealed with lead 
seals, and states that packages which are 
covered with paper must sealed with 
mucilage or glue, in addition to wax, because 
the wax is frequently knocked off or broken 
in transit. 


be 


A great many banks throughout the 
country were already using Porter Safety 
Seals on their shipments of coin and complied 
with the suggestion of the Post Office Depart- 
ment regarding the shipment of currency in 
canvas bags. Subsequently, it developed in 
some instances that their blanket insurance 
policies, issued for the purpose of insuring 
registered mail, contained an obsolete clause 
which required that all packages must be 
sealed with wax. One large shipper of 
currency brought this matter to the attention 
of their insurance company, one of the most 
prominent in the country, with the result 
that they attached a rider to the policy 
which reads follows, “The following 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and 4,700,000 


Net Profits 
Deposits - - - 55,000,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., 
President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, 
ice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON 
Cashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, 


Assistant Cashier 
ATT, 


ALFRED — 
Assntane Cashier 


FRANCIS B. RE 
Chairman - 2 a Board 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You need one to properly handle 
your business 


The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 
New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
“Potts - 15,000,000 


We can arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY J. NIEMANN 

Vice President Ass’t Cashier 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON WILLIAM DONALD 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier 

ELMER E. WHITTAKER GEORGE E. LEWIS 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Send for Catalog 
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Established 1884 * United States Depositary 


HE 


ee <ihcaeeniiiilginealaiaiaain 
Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL HARRY C. JAMES 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER JOHN F. CAMPION 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- . 


ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 

Collections. a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 

Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 

the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 

Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 

pales Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
icit . 


MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 


ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 


THE BANK ADVERTISING 


that made 


A MILLION DOLLAR BANK 


Out of a Building and Loan Association 


It will boost your business. 

It will put ‘‘ginger’” into it. 

It will make people think 
yours is the only bank. 


A service worth ten times its price, and then some 


Sold only by mail 


E. L. MILLER 
PERU - - - “ 
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6613 HARVARD AVE. 


INDIANA 
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HONESTY 


is a trait common to most em- 
ployees; but occasionally there are 
lapses, and embezzlements result. 
Protection against financial loss 
from dishonesty may be had by 


securing a Fidelity Bond issued 
by the 


American Surety Co. 
of New York 


Founded 1884 


‘un eetaeinis Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
it aici aetna 40 Branch Offices and over 13,000 Agencies in the United States 





Private Wire Service to Pittsburgh, Cleveland ° 
and Chicago Offices 


TRUSTEES 


HENRY D. LYMAN, Chairman 
J. S. Alexander W. N. Dykman A. W. Mellon John Sherwin 
Charles H. Allen Daniel Guggenheim Andrew Mills Wm..' Skinner 


John Anderson J. Horace Harding W. H. Moore Robert S. Sloan 
Edwin L. Blabon Henry W. Hayden J. R. Morron R. A. C. Smith 
Charles A. Boody A. J. Hemphill W. A. Nash Valentine P. Snyder 
R. R. Brown - Hine Seward Prosser Edward R. Stettinius 
Newcomb Carlton R. C. Kerens D. G. Reid Guy E. Tripp 
E. F. Carry F. M. Kirby S. W. Rosendale Theodore N. Vail 
Clarence E. Chapman F. W. Lafrentz Lindsay Russell L. A. Watres 

is H. Cutler Edward E. Loomis John D. Ryan Wm. F. Whiting 
Richard Delafield L. F. Loree _ J. G. Schmidlapp Albert H. Wiggin 
James B. Duke W. S. McCornick Samuel S. Sharp George T. Wilson 

Bronson Winthrop 


R. R. BROWN, First Vice-President 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, F resident 














NOTES OF 


yerbiage on Lines 12 and 28 in printed 
conditions of the policy ‘with wax’ is 
hereby expunged and substituted by the 
words ‘with the Porter Lead Safety Seal’.”’ 
Another insurance company wrote a bank 
which they insured in part as follows, 
“shipments of currency in bags sealed with 
‘Porter’ seals will fully comply with the 
requirements of our policy.’”’ Every bank 
should look into its policy at once and make 
sure that in complying with the Government 
instructions it is still being protected by its 
insurance. 

It is believed that this matter should be 
called to the attention of the companies 
writing such insurance, (possibly through 
the bankers’ associations of the various 
states) with the view of having them change 
their policies to read ‘‘sealed with lead seals 
or wax” instead of “sealed with wax,’ as 
it is obvious that valuables shipped in 
canvas bags sealed with lead seals, are just 
as safe and, in fact, safer than when wrapped 
in paper and sealed with wax, which has a 
number of objectionable features. It cer- 
tainly is much more convenient for the banks 
to make shipments in the manner suggested 
by the Post Office Department. 

This notice is written with the desire of 
calling the particular attention of the banks 
to their registered mail shipments in order 
that they may have their insurance policies 
amended, if necessary, as in the cases above 
noted, to assure proper protection thereunder 
as well as permitting the use of a device 
which has been so generally approved by 
the banks of the country. 


STATE BANK DEPOSITS HUGE 


A large increase in the total deposits of 
the 777 state banks in Illinois is showr in 
the report of their condition on April 12, 
announced by State Auditor Brady. The 
total deposits, including due to banks, are 
$885,936,885, an increase since Jan. 25, the 
date of the last report, of $32,626,363. 

The total capital surplus, contingent fund 
and undivided profits of the bank is $159,- 
174,813, an increase since the preceding re- 
port of $1,235,191. The total cash and due 
from banks is $250,532,782, 
$8,356,485. The percent of reserve to de- 
posit, including due to banks, is 28.28 per 


an increase of 


INTEREST 71 


cent. The number of the state banks»since 
the last report has been increased by one. 

Savings deposits, subject to notice, total 
$314,538,623, an increase of $10,356,963. De- 
mand deposits, subject to’ check, amount to 
$371,267,673, an increase of $274,623. Cur- 
reney on hand has decreased $4,076,543, gold 
coin has increased $4,685,900, silver coin has 
decreased $51,627,000 and minor coin has 
decreased $17,787 since the last report. 

From Dee. 31, 1915, to March, 1916, de- 
posits in national and state banks in Kansas 
increased $15,018,817.23, according to a com- 
bined statement, issued by W. W. Bowman, 
secretary of the Kansas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The deposits increased from $232,978,- 
254.98 to $247,997,072.21, the statement 
showed. This showing of Kansas banks is 
said to break all records. The report is 
based on the showing of state banks made 
March 27 and the national bank statement 
of March 7. 





After Banking Hours 


When the Golf Links call; 
when the Automobile and the 
Open Road invite to all the 
joys of recreation.— 


There is danger in the sudden tran- 
sition from the carefully shaded office 
light to the direct glare of reflected 
sunlight. 


Strong winds, sun and dust make weak, 
watery eyes. An irritation may set in that 
will lead to inflammation and serious eye 
trouble. 


In Your Country Club Locker 
or Your Auto Outfit 


You should have ready 
at hand a mild, soothing 
colyrium, or eye lotion, 
such as Murine Eye 
Remedy; recommended 
for its “‘first aid’’ relief, 
and its healing antiseptic 
qualities. 


A generous package in 
a handsome leather case, 
specially suited to the 
needs of Autoists, Tour- i 
ists, Sportsmen, is sup- l 
plied by all Druggists, or 
sent direct, postpaid. 


Book of the Eye 
mailed upon request. 


ra 


[RINE 
pags 
7 fo) a lier 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
CHICAGO 
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& CO., ENGINEERS 
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Fourth National GIRARD TRUST 
Bank COMPANY 


N. E, Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT srs, | 


PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Indivi 


Atlanta - Georgia — 


‘ duals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individua 


: 1 and 
Cc € A s. Acts as Trustee ’ | 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE aie Mamas” Pedines ales: snes of See | 
emeeiiee. ne a. Assumes | 
z arge al Estate. Safe: : 
ALWAYS Satcnedveat gg a — | 


Capital $ 600,000. ee ae et 


A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 


S 1 d E. S. PAGE, 3d Vice-President 
urpius an 0 GEORGE _H. STUART, III, Treasurer 
P fi 1 000 000 0 SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 
rofits 9 9 = JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
LARDNER HOWELL, Real Estate Officer 


OFFICERS 
MANAGERS 


JAMES ENCLISH. sy, Predene |f l] Ereeretss tnt NS St 


JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier So a. Tanck 2 eeeeeeee 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Asst. Cashier GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
STEWART MCcGINTY, Asst. Cashier HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
anes CERES —_ —— ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 

‘ ks . Cashier 


ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
Correspondence Invited THOS. DEWITT CUYLER _—B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


The 


Colorado National Bank | The Merchants: 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY | | Pational Bank | 


We invite your Denver Banking Account : Indianapolis, Indiana 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 CAPITAL 


$1,000,000. 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 


ent Chee 0 tn Sant SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 


T.R. FIELD, J. H.} anh i = woubeonm $ 1 ’ 1 00,000 (EARNED) 


t. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, ON. FRENZEL, President 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit osdak FRENZEL ET es 
Our Collection Facilities are Excellent " — xk FNS i” 

E. SEUEL, Assistant Cashier 
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McNALLY RANCH, LAMIRADA, CAL. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SALAD depends upon the oil. You 


cannot make a good salad with poor oil no matter how fine are 
the other ingredients. 


McNALLY’S OLIVE OIL 


“THE OIL OF THE EPICURE”’ 


is an oil of rare quality, deliciously desirable for making genuine 
French salad dressing. 


McNALLY’S RIPE OLIVES 


A delicious ripe olive of superfine quality. Write for descriptive 
booklet and price list. 


THE McNALLY RANCH 
Rand McNally Building, Chicago, Illinois 





EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


° 
BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT'L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital - - - - - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund - - && - -  13,000,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - rie 2 - _17,500,000.00 

- $48,000,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 30th Sept., 1915 $288,756,341.00 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


344 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





ST 


THE BANK OF TORONTO. 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL JT $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 


RESERVED FUNDS ~ 6 439 382 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 

—_—_—_—__ ’ ’ Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 

TOTAL ASSETS — $66,000,000 ia“ 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager JOHN R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 





THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 4,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 
Head Office: TORONTO _ See, 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


‘f SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
JOHN AIRD, General Manager H. V. F. JONES, Assistant General Manage: 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexioo 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world | 
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ACKENZIE - _General Manager 
- HARVEY - Supt. ‘of Eastern Branches, Montreal 
- - - = = - = Chief Inspector 


Established in 1836 
| Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. C. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President 
WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President 


BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


J. ANDERSON - - - - Superintendent of Branches 
. McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
.H. GILLARD, A.S. HALL and N.V.R. HUNS, Inspectors 


th Bank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Reserve Fund- $3,017,333.33 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL 
Agencies in the sUnited States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. - Harrison, Agents. CHICAGO: 
| Merchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 


Di teanationts National Bank | 


Established 1872 


ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
5. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 

H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 

W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES - - - - $53,000,000 | 


Union 
National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - -<« $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


OFFICERS 


WARREN S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
FRED W. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. CHRISTI AN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD, Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terras 
consistent with conservative banking 





Bank of Pittsburgh 


ational Association 


OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
STATES WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 
banking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginias- ~~ ~ ~ 


Capital - - $2,400,000 
Surplus - - 3,000,000 
—OFFICERS— 


HARRISON NESBIT : : : _: President 
WILSON A. SHAW : Vice-President and 
Chairman of Board of Directors 

.D. AYRES : ; : Vice-President 
es eee : 3 : : Vice-President 

= M. RUSSE Vice-President 
AMXANDER DUNBAR | to: : + Cashier 
E. M. SEIBERT : +: Ass’t Cashier 
GEO. F. WRIGHT : 2 2 + Ass't Cashier 
W.M.BELL : : : : : :Ass’t Cashier 
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For Quick Service 


under 


Any Banking System 


BORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L. BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 
is also the official numbering agent for 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The First National 


OF FORT WORTH, 
Bank odin 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


| $1,000,000 $400,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


CHESTER THORNE, Chairman of Board 
R. S. STACY, Pres. STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 
G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 





The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Welcomes and appreciates the 
accounts of banks and bankers, 
Its extensive clientele, develop- 
ed during more than fifty years 
of consistent, considerate ser- 
vice, is splendid endorsement 
of the agreeable and satisfac- 
tory relations maintained with 
correspondents. 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


JAMESB.FORGAN,  F.O. WETMORE, 
Chairman of Board. President. 


SS 
The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Pork 





Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 
East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. Bayne, President 
: NELSON, Vice-President 
. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
. Grit, Vice-President 
. CLEVERLEY, Cashier 
. DEV AUSNEY, Ass’t Cashier 
ie Ass’t Cashier 
{. JerFerps, Ass’t Cashier 


Or awomm 
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“SERVES THE NATION” 


~ Lk THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
52 YEARS A NATIONAL BANK 


President | D’A. P. COOKE . -. Cash. 
Vice-Pres. | H. ee Asst. Cash. 
Vice-Pres. a STUART. - Cash. 


. Vice-Pres. E HOLDERNESS 
. HOUSTON: :Vice-Pres. sst. Cash. 
. COOK! 


Cashier 7. TOMPKINS . Auditor 


RESOURCES - - $40,000,000.00 





——— 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars, it ranks 
as the sixth largest trust company in the United States. 


(ia felony Lust [ompany 


17 COURT STREET OYLSTON ST. 
52 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 222 6 
a 





CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS _ 1,900,000.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. wee, Vice-Pres. EDWARD GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 

8. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier wM. KNOX, Ass’t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 

Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, firms, and individuals accepted on the most liberal terms aint 

with modern and careful banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 


..UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES... 


¢. E. CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G.R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier - D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BAN ATLANTA, GA. 


DIR‘ + ORS C. E. oa, © E. —< 7s oe te nt G. Ee _emenem, S. J. Spalding, 
dier, E le E. 


CAPITAL $1,V00,000 SURPLUS AND $1,300,000 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS ae 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of ‘anks, bankers, merchants, 


and others solicited. 
Correspondence receives our immediate attention. We collect direct on all 


points in the State. 
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ANNAH B 
oN . ANE 


TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 679,000 


We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FRANK HAWKINS - - - - President 
THOMAS C. ERWIN - Vice-President 
JOHN W. GRANT - - Vice-President 
JOHN N. GODDARD - Vice-President 
A. M. BERGSTROM - - Cashier 
RALPH W. BYERS - Assistant Cashier 
ANDREW J. HANSBLL Assistant Cashier 
W. B. SYMMERS - Assistant Cashier 
Capital and Surplus - $1,950,000 
Deposits - <1 - 6,000,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL ° — - . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


STODDARD JESS, President 
E. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pree. A. C. WAY, Ase’t Cashier 
E. 8. PAULY, Vice-Pres. £. W. COE, Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN 8S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 
—————— 


$109,000.00 | 


OCILLA, GA. | 


Deposits - - - = = 275,000.00 


OFFICERS 


M. J. PAULK, Pres. J. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres, | 
R. H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash, 


We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


= 
R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier | 
E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier | 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 | 
DEPOSITS. - - - - 2,100,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly | 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres. 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. . . ._. PRESIDENT 
MERRILLW. TILDEN. . . VicE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES FERNALD... ._ .Vice-PREsIDENT 
GEORGE M. BENEDICT .. . . _.. CasHe 
FREDERICK N. MERCER . Ass’t CasHIER 
HARRY P. GATES ... . Ass’t CASHIER 
DALE E. CHAMBERLIN . Ass’? CASHIER 
GEORGE A. MALCOLM . Ass’? CasHler 


The | 
Drovers National 
Bank =" 





Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


IN 
CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 











Town and County 


Name 





CALIFORNIA 





tockton**t S’n Joaquin 
COLORADO 


WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. 





jOrdway**t .. . Crowley 


"CONNECTICUT 


JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city. 





New Britain**t Hart’d 
ILLINOIS 


Mt Carmel**F. Wabash 
Adams 


INDIANA 


sValparaiso**t ... Porter | 


KENTUCKY 


sCalhoun**t .... McLean 
sCovington**t ... Kenton 


sLouisville**t . . Jefferson 


iNewport**t ..Campbell 


MICHIGAN 


Boyne City**Charlevoix 

Boyne Falis**+ 
Charlevoix 

Tecumseh**t . . Lenawee 


MISSOURI 


GEORGE W. ANDREW 


HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 


F. R. MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat'l Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


WM. B. NOE. 

BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 

SNOW-CHURCH & CO. Legal 
Department. PracticeinState 

federal court. Desposi- 

tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
a Public. Reference: 

a or trust company 
_, 7, 

B v RCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED’K B. WOOD. 


‘ROY W. REED. 
ki | See Crocker. 


x Joseph**+ Buchanan 


MONTANA 


Big Timber**+SweetGr. 
Medicine Lake*. . Valley 


NEW MEXICO 


Eddy 
Eddy 


i See Crocker 


SPENCER & LANDIS, At 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


JOHN B. SELTERS. 


| J. A. HEDER 


J. H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 





NEW YORK 


iKingston**+ .Uls 
NewYork City**+ - 
New York | 


| 
| 


CO EE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ees 
Elizabeth City* °F 
‘asquatauk | 


WM. D. BRINNIER. 


| Soames A. ARNOLD and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 


|W. A.WORTH. Successor to 


Worth & Pugh. 


aSioux Falls**t 





Town and County 





NORTH DAKOTA 





aStanley**t ..Mountrail 


aCincinnati**+t Hamilton 


OKLAHOMA 


4PFairview**t .....Major 
aHoldenville**¢ . Hughes 


PENNSYLVANIA 
sEaston**t . . North’pton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


aConway**t . .-Horry 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Minnehaha 


TEXAS 
aDalhart**t ....Dallam 


Higgins**t... Lipscomb 


WASHINGTON 


aDayton**t.. .Columbia 
Kennewick*® .. . Benton 


WYOMING 


RAY O. MILLER, State's 
Attorney. 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat’i Bk. Bidg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 


FRANK L. WELLS. 
JOHNSON & CORDELL. 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 


H. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 


BAILEY & VOORHEES, 
: Attorneys for Sioux Falle 
Nat. Bank, W. ; Tele- 
graph Co., Til. Cen. R. R. Co. 
American Surety Co., and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 


CLIFFORD BRALY and W. 
B. CHAUNCEY. 
ADKINS & SEWELL. 


| STULL, Set « BAILEY. 


ROY R. CAHIL 
MOULTON & \SEFFREY 





sDouglas* t. .. Converse 
SAT 05 oss Niobrara 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax*et Halifax 


QUEBEC 


Cc. O. BROWN. 
See Douglas. 


ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A., 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of cole, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 


Quebec aE SLL BAILLARGEON 


EAU, _ Barristers. 
Attorneys for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
By. Light, Heat & Power 


erm) WOE mW ed SO 
Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


County Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


(79) 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital 





Meilicke 


Active Phone List | 


ERE’S the device that will double the 
efficiency of your telephone. Makes 
it unnecessary to flounder through a huge 
directory —to worry about scratch paper. 


Solves the Phone List Problem 
Puts every name—every number right before you—has 
a full alphabetical index. 99% of your calls can be 
listed in a Meilicke Active Phone List. Think of the 

telephoning time that can be saved. 


‘a Note These Features: 


% Hinged cards so that reference and en- 
tries can be made by merely tipping 
cards. 


Index cards automatically fly closed 
when reference is finished 
Cards are loose leaf and will 
hold 440 names, exchanges 
and phone numbers. 
Tabs plainly in sight. 
Scratch pad is a necessity. 
The frame is made of 
pressed steel, black rubber 
finished same as phone. 
This attractive device is 
durable and highly fin- 
ished; it will last a 
lifetime. 
Sent direct on 
receipt of $1.00 


Dealers—Get Our Proposition 


MEILICKE CALCULATOR CO. 
Mfrs. Meilicke Interest Calculators 
Room 433 Thompson Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Oldest Bank 


in America THE nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL- + = = = = = $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - -  2,390,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVER = = = = 14,600,000.00 


HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
CHARLES H. HARDING, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. W. F. AUGUSTINE, Aas’t Cash. 
THOS. B. McADAMS, V.-P. & C’r J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. R. H. BROADUS, Ass’t Cash. 
G. JETER JONES, Ass’t Cash. H. 8. ROSS8ELL, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL - - * $200,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,200,000.00 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


Chartered by Conti- | 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


| The Wisconsin 


National Bank 
of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT 
HERMAN F. WOLF 
L. G. BOURNIQUE 
WALTER KASTEN 
J.M. HAYS 

FRANZ SIEMENS 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS 
F. K. McPHERSON 
A. V. D. CLARKSON 


President 
Vice-Presider:t 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 

Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 | 


United States Depository 


Special Attention Given to Collections 


All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 





| Central-State National Bank | 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1] 000,000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 





TEST IT, 


BL drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


ae 


Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - . $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profts $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
BANK BUILDINGS 


@ This attractive structure housing the Discount 
and Deposit State Bank of Kentland, Ind., is faced 
with MIDLAND white enamel terra cotta. 


MIDLAND 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


1515 LUMBER EXCH. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 


FIRST SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEMENTS 


MILWAUKEE CLEyELGne 

ew and 
ctstice owe TNE POUCA DOMES @Q, ccna 
ST.LOUIS 


First Nat'l Bank Bldg, 
Pierce Bldg. RECOGNIZED _—s THES ON PrVSICAL VALUES INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT ~~ 3434 Salem Se 


Bubl Block APPRAISERS Way ENGINEERS 77 ORONTO) CAN, 


Traders Bank Bldg, 
General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLFE 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 


CENTRAL S516 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO ~ 





Piel hs seas ia tea laa) 


BUILDER LLL ad 


THE HOGGSON 
BUILDING METHOD 


A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit JF 

of cost for a complete building operation. 
ae Write for Method Book 
pecial Prices to Banks. 
HOGGSON BROTHERS 

FRED BIFFAR & C0 4180 N. Dearborn St. 485 Fifth Avenue, New York y 

’ Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN ff 

CHICAGO ATLANTA f 
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